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WE must now proceed to other subjects, for which we 
shall not otherwise be able to find room, nor our readers 
be willing to indulge us with patience. Tract V. con- 
cludes with an account of the two excellent bridges of 
cast iron, which were built over the New River, at Bristol, 
in the years 1805 and 1806 ; a detail of various plans and - 
designs that have been madé, but not executed, dwelling. 
particularly on those which have been proposed for the 
improvement of the port of London; the cast iron aque~ 
duct on the Shrewsbury canal, near Wellington, in Shrep~ 
shire ; and the still more surprising one at Ponteysylte, in 
Wales. Various neat sketches from wood-cuts, shew the 
most remarkable plans and elevations. 

The next eight Tracts appeared in the author’s quarto 
volume, published in 1786. i 

Tract XV. An approximate geometrical division of _ 
the Circle, inneneal from the Miscellanea Mathematica, 
published by Dr. H. in 1775. 

Tract XVI. On Plane Trigonometry without tables. 
This is the general scholium to the second section of Dr. 
H.’s Treatise on Mensuration. 

Tract, XVII. On Machin’s quadrature of the Circle. 
This has appeared before in the last mentioned treatise. 

Tract XVII. A new and general method of find- 
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ing simpie and quickly converging series ; by which the 
proporiion of the diameter of a circle to its circumfe- 
rence, may easily be computed to a great many places 
of figures. This is a further investigation of the subject 
of the preceding Tract. While examining the methods 
of Mr. Machin, Dr. Halley, Euler, and others, in attempt- 
ing what is called the quadrature of the circle, our author 
discovered the method which is here explained to us, and 
which, bearing some resemblance to those of Machin and 
Euler, is yet more general than either, and develops 
** as particular cases of it, both the series of these gentle- 
men, and many others, some of which are fitter for this 
purpose than their’s are.” 

Tract XIX. History of Trigonometrical Tables, §c. 
Tract XX. History of Logarithms. Tract XXI. The 
construction of Logarithms, &c. 

These three Tracts constitute the valuable introduction 
to our author’s claborate Mathematical Tables, of which 
Baron Maseres, a competent judge, thought so highly, as 
to reprint, in six quarto volumes, the scarce treatises and 
papers which Dr. Hutton consulted in his researches, and 
referred to in his work. 

Tracts XXII. XXIIf.and XXIV. relate to the modes’ of 
computation adopted in the construction of the table of 
squares, cubes, reciprocals, and square and cube roots 
which forms Tract XXV. The four Tracts were publish- 
ed, we believe, with Dr. Hutton’s “* Tables of the Products 
and Powers of Numbers,” in 1781, by order of the Beard 
of Longitude. 

The seconp votume of these valuable Tracts, opens 
with an account of one of the most laborious calculations 
that ever was undertaken to elucidate a physical subject. 

Tract XXVI. The mean density of the earth: being 
an account of the calculations made from the survey and 
measures taken at Mount Shicallin,* in order to ascertain 





* Pronounced in English, and often spelt, Shehallien. Our author refers 
to Sir John Sinclair's account of Scotland, for a description of it. Dr. 
Maskelyne says, “ Perthshire afforded us a remarkable hill in the centre 
of Scotland, of sufficient height, tolerably detached from other hills, and 
considerably larger from east to west than from north to south, called by 
the people of the low country, Maiden Pap (or, as Dr. Hutton states it, 
* the Maiden’s Breast”), but hy the neighbouringsinhabitants Schehallien, 
which, I have since been informed, signifies, iu the Erse language, Constant 
Storm ; a name well adapted to the appearance which it so frequently 

ibits to those who live near it, by the clouds and mists which usually 
B its summit.”—Phil. Trans. for 1775, Past I. p. 800, &e. 
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the mean density of the earth. Improved from the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, Vol. 68, for the year 1778. 

The universal attraction of matter, from the smallest 
particle to the largest mass, admits of great variety and 
accumulation of proof, in addition to its demonstration 
by Sir Isaac Newton. 

According to the dootrine of universal gravitation, 
every mountain on the surface of the earth has a tendency 
to draw aside from its perpendicular a plumb line placed 
near it; and, if the mountain be large, the deviation of 
the line from the perpendicular may be actually measured. 
Newton, in his Principia, assigns to a hemispherical moun- 
tain, three miles high and six broad,a power of drawing the 
plumb line, somewhat less than two minutes out of the per- 
pendicular, and the French mathematicians, who, about the 
year 1740, were employed in measuring the length of adegree 
in South America, calculated that Chimboraco, amountain 
in Peru, drew the plumb line of their instrument, about 
eight seconds from the perpendicular. Though this quan- 
tity was much less than was indicated by theory, and the 
fact excited great interest, no measures were taken to re- 
peat theobservation, until the years 1772-3-4, when thesub- 
ject attracted much of the attention of the Royal Society, 
who determined to make an experiment with all possible 
care and accuracy, and Schehallien, in Perthshire, one 
of the chain of Grampian hills, was ultimately selected, 
as the most eligible mountain. Dr. Maskelyne superin- 
tended the survey, which was began the same year, 1774, 
and the greater and more essential part of it, finished the 
year following, when “ an account of observations made 
on the mountain Schehallien, for finding its attraction,” 
drawn up by Dr. Maskelyne himself, was inserted in the 
Philosophical Transactions. This paper, at the time of 
its publication, was noticed in our Journal, and the me- 
thod of conducting the experiment has already appeared 
in so many ways that its repetition here is unnecessary. 

Theresults were highly satisfactory ; thesum of the plum- 
met’s deflections on both sides of the mountain, was found 
to be 11.6 seconds ; and Br. Maskelyne infers from this, 
and from a rough computation he had formed, “ that the 
density of the hill was about half the mean density of the 
earth,” leaving the most intricate and laborious part of 
the business, that of calculating exactly, from the survey, 
the figure and dimensions of the hill, and of determining 
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its attraction from that of its several parts, to be performed 
at some future period. | 

In almost all the references to this grand experiment, 
«< this finishing step of analysis,” while due praise has 
been invariably given to Dr. Maskelyne, the calculations 
of our author have been passed over without the slightest 
notice. Though the attraction of the mountain, and con- 
sequently, that of matter in general, was decisively de- 
monstrated, the density of the earth, as deducible from 
the observations and measurements, would, without the 
calculations made by Dr. H., have remained, to this day, 
an undetermined problem. Fora whole year he was al- 
most incessantly occupied in the many thousands of com- 
putations which the novel and complicated nature of the 
case required, and the results of which, with occasional 
—— of the methods employed, are presented in the 
Tract now before us. ‘The greater part of this Tract, as 
it now stands, was inserted in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for the year 1778. 

The general results, as we have formerly had occasion 
to state them, are, that the whole attraction of the earth 
is to the sum of the two contrary attractions of the hill, 
nearly as 9933 to 1, supposing that the mean density of 
both are equal; that the actual attraction of the earth is 
to those of the hill, as 17804 to] nearly; and that their 
densities, obtained from a comparison of these two ratios, 
areas 9to5. Lastly, assuming the mean density of the 
hill to be that of commonstone; or 2} times that of water, 
it follows that the mean density of the earth is about 4; 
times that of water, and that, therefore, a great portion 
of the bulk of the earth must consist of metallic matter. 

Not content, however, with this last assumption, it 
was the earnest wish of our author, that a mineralogical 
survey of the hill might be taken, in order to ascertain, 
more accurately, its mean specific gravity. This has been 
since done by Professor Playfair, chiefly, we believe, on 
the suggestion of Dr. Hutton. ‘ ‘The Professor has dis- 
covered, that the varicties of rock of which it consists, 
may be reduced to three kinds : a granular quartz, which 
occupies all the middle part of the mountain ; a micaceous 
schistus, which encompasses the former nearly all round, 
like a zone, to within 600 feet of the bottom; and lastly, 
a calcareous zone, which may be said to surround the 
mountain at its base.’ From the whole, he concludes 
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the mean specific gravity of the mountain, to be about 2.7 
or 2.8. Assuming it 2.75, or 23, and comparing it with 
the result obtained above, we have 2 + 23 = 23 or almust 
5; whence we may, with great probability, conclude that 
the mean density of the whole mass of the earth, is about 
5 times that of water. 

Tracr XXVII. Calculations to determine at what 
point in the side of a hill its attraction will be the 
greatest, §c. This paper is from the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1780. 

Tract XXVIII. On Cubic Equations and Infinite 
Series ; read at a meeting of the Royal Society, June 1, 
1780; and Tract XXIX. Project for a new division 
of the Quadrant ; read at the Royal Society, Nov. 27, 
sg have also appeared in the Philosophical Transac- 
ions. 

Tract XXX. On the Sections of Spheroids and 
Corroids. The two following propositions are here de- 
monstrated. Prop. I. Lfany solid formed by the rotation of 
a conic section about its axe, ¢.e. a spheroid, paraboloid, or 
hyperboloid, be cut bya plane in any position the section 
will be some covic section ; and all the parallel sections will 
be like and similar figures. Prop. II. If SI be the semi- 
diameter belonging to the double ordinate AEC of the 
generating plane, AEC being the diameter of the section 
AFC, conceived to be moved continually parallel to it~ 
self; and if 2 denote any part of the diameter SI, inter- 
cepted by E the middle of AC, and any given fixed point 
taken in SI; then will the section AFC be always as a + 
bx + crx; a, b, c being constant quantities ; 6 in some 
cases affirmative, aad in others negative; c being affirma- 
tive in the parabola, and negative in the ellipse, and no- 
thing in the hyperbola, and a may always be supposed to 
denote the distance of the given fixed point from the ver- 
tex S. The first affords several interesting corollaries and 
a useful scholium, 

Tract XXXI. Comparison of Curves. Prop. I. If 
ADC, Adc be two curves of any one and the same species, 
and there be drawn Dd, a tangent to them both ; and from 
the points of contact D, d, there be drawn the diameters 
DFB, df), bisecting the double ordinates EG and AG, 
eg and Ac, which are parallel te Dd: then, if the corres, 
ponding ordinates EG and eg, or AC and Ac, be equal 
to each other, or in any ratio to each other in any one part, 
they will always be equal, % in the same constant ratio te 
- 3 
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each other in every part. Prop. If. The two curves of 
the same kind being still related as specified in the last 
Proposition : then the corresponding areas AEGC, Aegce, 
or ADC, Adc, or EDG, edg, will always be equal to each 
other, or in the same constant ratio with the ordinates. 
Tract XXXII. Theorem for the Cube Root of a Bi- 
nomial. ‘The Theorem here given with its demonstration 


and corollary, is this: if J (a+b) be=p + Vq; 
then shall - (a- / bh), be=p- /q, and vice versa. 
Hence J fa+ /b) + os (a- J b) =2 p the root of 


a cubic equaticn. 

Trocr XXXIM. History of Algebra. This article 
is from Dr. H.’s Mathematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, with the addition of fifty pages of valuable infor- 
mation on the claims of the Hindoos to the invention of al- 
gebra, and its progress with tiem and the Arabians 
previous to its knowledge in Europe. After treating ‘of 
Diophe tus and his algebra, and observing that though 
Diophantus is the first author that we know of, we did not 
receive the knowledge of thescience from him, but from the 
Moors or Arabians, agreeing thus far literally with the first 
edition as it stands in the dictionary, our author proceeds 
to the consideration “ Of the Indian Algebra,” and, under 
this head, has furnished us with important intelligence. 


‘ There has long existed cause to suspect that the principles of 
this art came to Europe through the Arabians and Moors, as well 
as the Indian numeration and arithmetic; and every extension of 
our concerns among them, serves further to increase the probabi- 
lity of that opinion, For more than a century past, evidence has 
been received in Europe, at various times, of the existence of very 
learned works on astronomy among the Indians. Such notices 
were first imported by very learned Frenchmen, and communi- 
cated through the memoirs of the Academy ; whence a very inge- 
nuous and learned account of such work was given in the Astrono~ 
mic Indienne of the unfortunate M. Baillie. Since then, many 
other valuable communications have been made by several of our 
own learned countrymen belonging to the Bengul Society, and other 

rsons curious in the sciences ; as Sir Wm. Jones, Samuel Davis, 

. Edward Strachey, Esq. and inany others. Hence the strong- 
est evidence has been obtained, that, at a period of several thou- 
sand years (at least three or four) before the Christian Era, the 
Indians must have possessed very correct astronomical observa- 
tions and rules of calculation; rules that require a considerable 
knowledgeof geometry and trigonometry, both plane and spherical ; 
and even accompanied with regular tables of sines and versed 
sines ; at a time when all Europe was in a state of gross barbarity, 
uf it was at all inhabited,’ 
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Dr. Hutton here refers to Mr. Davis’s paper on the as- 
tronomical computations of the Hindoos, in the second 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, and to Professor Play- 
fair’s Dissertations in the Kdinburgh Philosophical Trans- 
actions; and then proceeds. 


‘ What we have now, however, particularly to attend to, is the 
algebra of that country. It has long been thought, that a people, 
possessing so much knowledge of many other branches of mathe- 
matical science, could not well be unacquainted with algebra; and 
we have now received incontestible proofs of their very critical 
skill in that branch. Several specimens of such works have been 
seen in that country, both ig the native language and in Persian 
translations. Some of the latter are also now in the hands of 
S. Davis, Esq. of Portland Place, one of the directors of the East 
India Company, with a partial translation into English; and simi- 
lar translations of some others have been sent to England by Mr. 
Edward Strachey, before mentioned. As I have been favoured 
with the perusal of these, I am enabled to give some account of 
them.’ Page 152-3. 


These communications relate, in the first place, to the 
originality, extent, and importance of the mathematical 
science of the Hindoos; and, next, to twocurious works on 
that subjeet, written about the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury. ‘Ihe former of these, entitled the Leelawuttee, or 
Lilawati, treats of arithmetic, mensuration, and algebra ; 
the latter Beja Ganita, or, as it is pronounced, and somee 
times written, Beej Gunnit, treats of algebra alone. The 
author of these productions appears to have been Bhasker 
Acharij, a famous Hindoo mathematician and astrono- 
mer. “The Becj Gunnitt was translated into Persian, 
in 1634,by Xetta Ulla Rusheeda, at Agra,or Delhi, proba- 
bly; andthe Leelawuttee, in 1587, by thecelebrated Fyzee.”’ 

‘It is well known, Mr. Strachey says, that the only Persian 
science is Arabian, and that the Arabs had much of their mathee 
matical knowledge from the Greeks; it is certain, however, that 
they had their arithmetic from the Indians, and most likely their 
aleebra wes drawn from the same source; but the time, and other 
circumstances respecting the iutroduction of these sciences among 
the Arabs, is unknown. It appears, however, that the first ace 
count of any ladian mathematical scienee among the Arabs, was 
of their astronomy, which was known in the reign of Al Mamson. 


In later times, many Mahomedans have had access to the Hindoo - 


books; accounts of several are in the Ayeen Ackbery and in 
D’Herbelot. Abul Fuzl gives a list of Sanscrit books which 
were translated into Persian in Akbar's time; among which the 
Leclawyttee is the only mathematica] work, 
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* From a comparison of the algebra of the Arabians and Greeks, 
and that of the modern Europeans, with the Persian translation of 
the Beej Cunnit and Leelawuttee, it would probably appear, that 
the algebra of the Arabs is quite different from that of Diophan- 
tus, and not taken the one from the other: that if the Arabs did 
learn from the Indians, as is most probable, they did not borrow 
largely from them; that the Persian translations of the Bee} Gun- 
nit and Leclawuttee contain principles, which are sufficient tor the 
solution of any propositions of the Arabians, or in the Diophantine 
algebra; that these contain propositions, which are rot to be 
solved on any principles that could be supplied by the Arabian or 
the Diophantine algebra; and that the Hindoos were further ad- 
vanced in some branch of this science than the modern Europeans, 
with all their improvements, till the middle of the eighteenth 
century.’ 

Next follow some extracts from the Leelawuttee, on 
Series, including combinations and progressions, on the 
mensuration of the circle and sphere,” and on quadratic 
equations. These extracts furnish us with specimens of 
the manner in which these subjects are treated by the Hin- 
doos of that age.. Some of these methods are very in- 
genious, and, in certain cases, surprizingly analogous 
to those which are now in use amongst us: the following 
is an instance. ‘“ To find the circumference of a circle, 
multiply the diameter by 3927, and divide the product by 
1250 ; or multiply the diameter by 22, and divide by 7.” 

Of the last of these approximations, it will be seen 
that the ratio which it assigns of the circumference to the 
diameter, is the same as that discovered by Archimedes ; 
and that the first is the very same as 1 to 3.1416 ; both ap- 
proaching nearer to the truth, as our author observes, 
than those of any of the Europeans before Vieta. 

Being ignorant of our convenient and perspicuous no- 
tation, the Hindoos expressed the rules of their algebra 
in words at length, which renders it, in many cases, 
difficult-and ambiguous. We quote one example of their 
method in quadtatie equations, which is precisely the 
same as our process with the equation x taVve= b, by 
completing the square and working out the equation, 
whenee we obtain a = (/ (ja? + b)++4a)’. 

* When the number, by which the root of the number thought 
of is multiplied, is given ; and the sum or difference of the pro- 
duct when added to, or subtracted from, the number thought of, 
is also given ; the rulé for finding the number is,—take half the 
multiplier and square it; add what remains to it; take its root; 
add or subtract half its multiplier to (or from) the root, according 
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as the question is of subtraction or addition; take the square of 
the aggregate, and that will be ihe number thought of,’ 


There is much curious and interesting matter in these 
communications, respecting the early state of Indian 
science. We transcribe the following translation of part 
of I’yzce’s preface to the Leelawuttee, for the amusement 
of the general reader. 


« By order of king Akber, Fyzi translates into Persian, from 
the Indian language, the book Lilawati, so famous for the rare and 
wonderful arts of calculation and mensuration. He (Fyzi) begs 
leave to mention, that the compiler of this book was Baschara 
Achaya, whose birth-place, and the abode of his ancestors, was 
the city of Biduar, in the country of Deccan. Though the date of 
compiling this work is not mentioned, yet it may be nearly known 
from the circumstance, that the author made another book, on the 
construction-of almanacks, called Kurran Kuttohal, in which the 
date of compiling it is mentioned to be 1105 years from the date 
of the Salibaba, an era famous in India. . From that year to this, 
which is the 32d Jlahi year, corresponding with the Hejira year 
995, there have passed 373 years.’ (answering nearly to 1585 of 
the christian era.) 

‘ It is said that the composing of the Lilawati was occasioned 
by the following circumstance. Lilawati was the name of the au- 
thor (Baschara’s) daughter, concerning whom it appeared, from the 
qualities of the ascendant at her birth, that she was destined to 
pass her life uamarried, and to remain without children. The 
father ascertained a lucky hour for contracting her in marriage, 
that she might be firmly connected, and have children. It is said, 
that when that hour approached, he brought his daughter aad his 
intended son near him. He left the hour-cup on the vessel of 
water, and kept in attendance, a time-knowing astrologer; in 
order, that when the cup should subside on the water, those two 
precious jewels should be united. But, as the intended arrange- 
ment was not according to destiny, it happened that the girl, from 
a curiosity nataral to children, looked into the cup to observe the 
water coming in at the hole, when, by chance, a pearl separated 
from her bridal dress, fell into the cup, and, rolling down to the. 
hole, stopped the influx of the water. So the astrologer waited 
in expectation of the promised hour. When the operation of the 
cup had thus been delayed beyond all moderate tine, the father 
was in consternation, and, examining, he found that a small pear} 
had stopped the course of the water, and that the long expected 
hour was passed. In short, the father thus disappointed, said to 
his unfortunate daughter, I will write a book of your name, which 
shall remain to the latest times ; for a good nawe ig a second life, 
and the ground-work of eternal existence.’ | 
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Of the Bija Ganita a fuller account is given. The fol- 
lowing conjectures have much probability in them ; but 
much longer, and more successful researches among the 
curiosities and antiquities of eastern literature, are requi- 
site to set the question at rest. 


* The origin of algebra, as well as of arithmetic, was, probably, 
Indian. We have, however, as yet, but little certain information 
on this subject. It has been said, that the Arabs ascribe the in- 
vention of algebra to the Greeks ; but the algebra of Diophantus is 
widely different from that of the Arabs; and it is very doubtfal, 
whether the Greeks ever had any other than that of Diophantus, 
If there be any doubt of Diophautus’s algebra being of Greek 
origin, it may be worthy of remark, that at Alexandria he might 
have had the means of aceess to Indian literature. The Bija Ga- 
nita is, indeed, of comparative modern date, but we must not 
forget, that it is extracted from other books, as stated by Mr. 
Davis, in his Asiatic Researches, in a very learned article on the 
cycle of 60 years. And it is not —— that there are old 
Hindoo treatises, from which not only the Bija Ganita, but even 
the algebra of Diophantus, and that of the Arabs, may have 
been derived.’ 


On the following page is a curious arrangement of nu- 
meral figures, showing how, it is supposed, those in pre- 


sent use have been gradually varied from the original of 
the Hindoos, and tracing those variations from the Sans- 
krit, to the Arabic or Persian, then to the specimens 
found in Planudes, then to,the MS. tables of Sacro Bosco, 
and lastly, to the form in which they are now used in 
Kurope. 

On Arabian algebra, we have an account of a valuable 
nee by Mr. Strachey, printed in India for the Asiatic 

esearches, containing many curious particulars, which 
the mathematicians will regard with interest. ‘They are 
obtained from an Arabian treatise on arithmetic, algebra, 
and mensuration, entitled Kkulasatul-Hisab, written by 
Baha-al-din, who was born at Balbec, in 1575, and died 
at Ispahan, in 1653. At the end of the chapter on men- 
suration of solids, we are referred, for the demonstrations 
of the rules, to a “ greater work” of the same author, 
entitled Bahr-al-Hisab, the Ocean of Calculation. We 
have only room to notice, that thie author distinctly as- 
cribes to the Indian sages the invention of the nine digits ; 
and that one of the rules for reducipg equations, appears 
to furnish a clue for the etymology of the term—“ Let 
that side where there are negative quantities be made per- 
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fect, and the negative quantity to the other side, which is 
called restoration (Selr) ;”” whence itis very probable 
(Dr. Hutton considers it certain), that, with the particle 
Al, we derive tne name Alyehbra. 

Treating of the introduction of algebra into Italy, and 
of the writings of Leonard Boyacci, of Pisa, who, it 
appears, was the first European author on the subject, 
with whose works we are acquainted; Dr. Hutton carries 
on the history to the present period, following nearly the 
course taken in his Mathematical Dictionary. 

We are compelled, by the length of this article, to 
postpone its conclusion to our next. 





Art. I1.—Northern Cumpaigns, from the commencement cf the 
War, in 1812, to the Armistice signed and ratified June 4, 
1813; with an Appendix containing al! the Bulletins issued by 
the French Ruler, during this Contest. Illustrated by Maps of 
Russia, and Northern Poland, and Plans of each particular 
route of the French and Russian Armies, during the advance 
aud retreat of the former from Moscow. Embellished with 
Portraits of the Emperor Alexander and Buonaparte. By John 
Philippart, Esq. ; 2 vols. octavo, pp. 790, £1 11s, 6d. boards 
Martia, 1815. 


Tue general desire to become acquainted with past 


events, is a pledge of the thanks which that annalist will | 


receive from posterity, who may collect the mass of docu- 
ments, calculated to elucidate the recent interesting trans- 
actions in the North. Perhaps no period of the mighty 
struggle, which has so long distracted Europe, is equally 
well adapted to shew the true character of the conflict, as 
the few menths forming the subject of the Memoir before us. 


‘ The Author of the Northern Campaigns proposes to treat every 
subject which comes under his discussion as a military or histori- 
caj event, and disclaims all party feelings, principles, or exertions, 
having always considered such motives as destructive to the spirit 
of veracity, vigour, and independence ; and perfectly irrelevant 
to a work of this description, Every political event of importance 
is, however, introduced ; various statements of great and gene- 
ral interest ; the Treaties of Alliance, offensive and defensive, en- 
tered into between the different powers ; Topographical Notes ; 
and Anecdotes relating to Buonaparte and his army during the re- 
treat from Moscow, communicated by officers serving in the Al- 
lied Armies. The latter are presented to the reader in the same 
form they were received by the author ; and it is presumed they, 
as weil as the Topographical Notes, will serve to lighten and re- 
lieve those sombre subjects with which a detail of military move- 
ments must naturally abound.” 
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Mr. Philippart’s work has naturallyassumed a twofold 
character: a history of the rise and progress of the pre- 
sent continental war, to the armistice, in June, 1813; and 
a collection of official public papers. ‘The events were so 
fresh in general recollection, that without some new dis- 
coveries to give them azest, few, perhaps, will feel a strong 
inclination to re-peruse them for some iime to come. We 
are, therefore, sensible of the “ difficulties’? the author 
must have experienced in republishing them “ at this early 
period,” and we have been disappointed tu find, that 
scarcely an incident is recorded, that we have not already 
seen in the public journals. There could be no necessity 
for this haste: the work would have answered this pur- 
pose better, had it been delayed until it could have il 
sufficiently corrected to entitle it to a place in the library 
ef the historian. 

Notwithstanding the author’s pretensions to impartiality, 
we observe, that he attributes the origin of the war to 
Buonaparte’s ambition, and in no degree to the Emperor 
Alexander’s breach of the treaty of Tilsit. This might . 
be borne with from a tavern declaimer, but it is not what 
we expect from the writer of history. Posterity will ob- 
serve all our feelings with cool and matured discrimina- 
tion, and will have as great an interest in learning the 
consequences of the weakness, as of the ambition of 
Princes. That we should profit by the tergiversation of 
the Emperor of Russia when it is in our favour, is as natu- 
ral, as that we should bear the effects of it when it makes 
against, us ; but we must acknowledge, that the enemy has 
a right to complain in his turn. ‘The treaty of Tilsit might 
be very harsh, very unjust; nevertheless, it was entered 
into as a condition of peace. Why then, posterity will 
ask, could it be expected, that this irritable, this unreason- 
able man, would submit to an apparent breach of faith with 
more resignation and philosophy, than any other person in 
the same circumstances? The Continental System was 
abominable in its principle, and detrimental to Russia in 
its} effects. These were very good reasons why the 
Emperor Alexander ought not to have pledged himself to 
' its accomplishment. He did, however, so pledge himself, 
and joined liis forces with France to humble Austria, in 
1807, because that power was not so hearty in the cause 
as herself; he invaded the territories of his friend, Gusta- 
yus Adolphus, for the same reason ; and he made war with 
Kngland, because she refused to submit to that system 
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with allits concomitant injustice. He discovered his folly in 
good time it is true, but then this war is the consequence; 
and,therefore, let us charge it fairly to the weakness of one 
Emperor, and the ambition of another. According to our 
author, Buonaparte must have been blind indeed, if he had 
understood Russia literally as she chose to express herself 
in her public ukases, or at the conferences of St. (loud. 


* The efforts Alexander determined on making were not, there 
fore, the sudden movements of disappointment with respect to 
the conduct of the French Ruler, or the struggles of Russia, driven 
to resistance when submission seemed to lead to nothing short of 
destruction. The Court of St. Petersburg appears for along pe- 
riod to have foreseen, that actual hostility, and another appeal to. 
arms, could alone preserve the independence and stability of the 
empire ; and that the powers of Russia would be roused into ac- 
tion by the necessity ef her own defence ; yet, anxious to prevent 
the effusion of blood, it procrastinated the day of the explosion wn- 
til its dignity could rio longer endure the compromise ;—until its 
integrity and safety must have fatally suffered by delay. 

* Even in the spring of the year 1811, the Cabinet of Russia 
perceived that a war wes inevitable. It had been recommended 
to the King of Saxuny to concentrate the troops belonging to the 
Duchy of Warsaw on the Vistula; the conscription throughout 


France had been very considerably extended, and the design ef . 


Buonaparte became daily more evident ;—the Court of St. Petersburg, 
therefore, at that period, ‘busily occupied itself in military prepa- 
rations on the most extensive scale.—Cannon were secretly sent 
from the arsenals towards the frontiers.—The different battalions 
called “ Garrison Regiments,” were incorporated with the regue 
Jar forces, and by the end of February in that year, no less than 
200,000 men were quartered in the western provinces of that em- 
pire; while many, it is now ascertained, of the most intelligent 
Generals, who commanded divisions of these troops, successively 
visited St. Petersburg, under.the pretext of arranging their pri- 
vate affairs, but in reality for the purpose of conferring with the 
Minister at War, on the state of their respective corps. 


‘ These measures were pursued with an increased activity after 


Russia was apprized of the incorporation of the Hans Towns, and 
the seizure ot the Duchy of Oldenburg, the integrity of which 
latter state was guaranteed by the 12th amd 15th articles of the 
Treaty of Tilsit, .on the principle that by their continuing to trade 
with Great-Britain, “ their commerce frusivated the salatury and 
decisive regulations of the Decrees of Beriva and Milan, which 
alone were calculated to effectuaily resist the principles of the 
British Orders in Council.’ ; 

‘ Theseaggressiens made the strongest impression on the mind 
of Alexander ; yet though he saw the tendency of Napoleeh’s am- 


bitious desigus, his Imperial Majesty did not immediately assume - 
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that vigorous line of conduct he ought to have adopted.—Unfortu~ 
nately, too, the feelings of Russia were still hostile to Turkey ; 
she had strained every nerve in a destructive contest with that 
power; and her finances were far from being in a prosperous con- 
dition.—The part which Bernadotte, the Crown Prince of Swe- 
den, might take in a contest between Russia and France, appear- 
ed for some time uncertain, and it was known that every exertion 
had been made by Buonaparte to engage that Prince to enter in- 
to an alliance with him.—The Russian Cabinet, however, lost 
no time in encouraging the manufacture of arms : 500,000 mus- 
kets, and 2,000 pieces of ordnance were rapidly finished, and rea- 
dy for any disposable purpose : various fortifications were erected 
on the banks of the Dwina; and, upon the whole, the military 
preparations were much more formidable, and upon a larger scale, 
than those which preceded the wars of 1805 and 1807. The or- 
ganization, too, of the forces was changed; the cavalry, which 
used to be attached to the difierent divisions of infantry, were 
separated from them. The infantry of the line corsisted of 
twenty-eight divisions, of six regiments cach ; and every regiment 
contained three battalions of 600 effective men, forming a total of 
302,400 infantry. The cavalry were composed of seven divisions, 
of forty squadrons each, every squadron of 142 effective men, 
amounting in the whole to 39,760, besides 50,000 Cossacks, 
making together a force of 392,100 men. From this enumera- 
tion may be deducted nine divisions; two of them were to be em- 
ployed against the Persians, five against the Turks, and two were 
to continue in Finland, by way of precaution. ‘There then re- 
mained 294,960 men, which Russia could, in the year 1811, 
have opposed to France, exclusively of the militia; for arming 
which latter force there were a sufficient number of military de- 
pots well provided, and situated in convenient places for the 
distribution of arms and stores.” 


As a book, “ Northern Campaigns” has all the bad 
qualities of the worst books of the present book-making 
age—it is without thought, science, or method. As a his- 
tory, it has no division, either natural or artificial, by 
which the reader can judge how any leading event was 
promoted or retarded by contemporaneous actions. No 
person can write history, if he does not arrange his in- 
cedents so as to show what are their effects upon the grand 
denouement; but Mr. Philippart connects the departure 
from Moscow, and the operations at Riga, by a “ mean- 
time,” or a “ meanwhile,” just as he might unite the cut- 
tings of newspapers ; and leaves us to guess, whether the 
circumstances that took place were promoting or opposing 
any system of military arrangements. We learn no more 
from the buok, on this point, than we should ascertais 
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by turning over a coffee-house file. It is true, we know 
how they bore upon the general event—we here see the 
issue: but it is no recommendation of # book, that it 
tells us all that we knew before. _ 

The only motive which cuuld induce readers to follow 
the armies again through the deserts of Russia and Mus- 
covy, is, the hope of solving the interesting-question, did 
Rassia adopt any plan for drawing her enemy into a snare, 
from whence he could not extricate himself, in order to 
eusure her ultimate success? or did she trust entirely to 
chance, and owe her good fortune exclusively to his indis- 
cretion? Mr. Philijpart adopts much squeamishness upon 
this topic. There seems to be something about it that all 
are afraid to touch, but which some will venture so near, 
that they cannot escape without betraying the marks of 
discomfiture. Was Buonaparte tempted into Moseow, 
with a view to bury his army beneath its burning ruins, or 
did he rashly set fire to it himself, and destroy his winter 
quarters? All the military reputation of Russia depends 
upon her showing how this formed a part of her tactics. 
Our author, by re-agitating our confusion, only renders 
the cloud more dense. 

After stating the results of the battle of Borodino, and 
the resolution of the Russian general to abandon Moscow 
to the French, he says, 


‘ It had been concerted between General Kutusoff, and; the 
Military Governor of Moscow, Rastapchin, that, previous to the 
enemy entering Moscow, all the valuables and property should be 
removed from the city ; the magazines, stores, &c. which might 
aid him, set fire to; and that the latter object might be successfully 
accomplished, every fire engine in Moscow was removed ; the con- 
fusion and distress of the inhabitants occasioned much property, 
however, to be left behind, when the French entered the city, 
yet, the stores of provision and arms in the depots were effectuall 
destroyed, Rastapchin succeeded in persuading a considerable 
part of the people to jcin with him the army of Kutusoff—upwards 
of 40,000 attendet his steps, many thousands fled from the city 
in all directions, and but few remained to witness the eutry of the 
French.’ 


Count Rastapchin had appointed a sufficient number of 
agents, provided with the necessary implements for carry- 
ing on the conflagration. Of these persons, three hun- 
dred remained in the city after the entrance of the French, 
and suffered military execution, by Buonaparte’s order, 
charged, says the author, “ with the crime of having 
obeyed the orders of their sovereign.” 
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So far the conflagration seems to have been the work 
of Russian agents, for a Russian purpose, and to have 
been regarded by the enemy as an annoyance to him ; but, 
in order to give point to the accusation, that the French, 
on entering the city, ‘‘ committed all.sorts of barbarities,” 
and “ extended the conflagration,” the odium of the mea- 
sure is thrown upon them, by repeating Prince Kutusoff’s 
reply to Lauriston, in their famous dialogue, when the 
jatter complained of that insinuation. 


«« With regard to the burning of Moscow,” said the Prince, 

“« Tam too old,—I have had too much experience in war, and 
ssessed too much of the confidence of the Russian people, not to 
daily and hourly informed of what was passing in Moscow. I 
myself ordered the destruction of some magazines; but from the 
arrival of the French at Moscow, the Russians destroyed nothing 
but the stores of the cartwrights, when you adopted the resolution 
of seizing them, by distributing the carriages at your pleasure : 
‘the inhabitants caused very few conflagrations. ‘You proceeded 
systematically in the destruction of that capital, fixing the particu- 
lar days, and marking out the quarters which were to be set on 
fire at fixed periods. Ihave had an exact account of the whole ; 
it has been followed with precision; and one proof that it was not 
the inhabitants who ruined Moscow is, that you destroyed with 
cannon-shot the houses, and other edifices, built with too much 

solidity, hurling balls against them amidst the flames.” ’ 


All the glory acquired by the decision of this measure, 
is effaced by the disingenuousness of attributing it to the 
enemy. Their wants might, perhaps, be taken as satis- 
factory evidence, that they did not destroy the buildings 
necessary to shelter them, if we had no proofs but internal 
testimony. ‘The author himself, however, in showing the 
inconveniences sufiered by the French in consequence of - 
the devastation, becomes a witness against his own charge. 
When, in the under-written paragraph lic ridicules Buona- 
parte’s eagerness to erect some new buildings in the city, 
he supposed he was only displaying his wit, he was, in 
fact, undermining his credibility. Buonaparte is not a 
man to destroy what he wants, nor to “‘ rebuild” for the 
benefit of others. 


* After the destruction of Moscow, Buonaparte made a requisi- 
tion for 2500 artisans from Paris.—An architect, who had ar- 
rived only a short time at Wilna, received an order in the begin- 
ning of October to collect all the carpenters, masons, painters, &c. 
&e. &c. belonging to the army, and to betake himself wth them, 
without delay to _Moscow.—The architect made preparation for 
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the journey with every possible dispatch and eclat : he every where 
reported that he was called upon to rebuild Moscow, and many 
envied his great appointment.—At length the architect commenc- 
vd his journey, but on reaching Minsk, he and all his compa- 
nions fell into the hands of the Cossacks, and he has now time to 
consider the best plan for the structure which he was to execute.’ 


The military student will be as much disappointed with 
the work before us, as the historian; for, notwithstanding 
the wide field opened by the northern campaigns for the 
display of tactical science, their memorialist has added no- 
thing to our newspaper information. We were always ata 
loss to know, in tracing the route of the armies, what corps 
some of the Generals of division belonged to,. both in the 
French and Russian services; some entire corps we thought 
inactive during the whole campaign: we did not expect 
the public journalists, or even the official bulletins to 
answer all our inquiries, gotten up as they must be, 
merely to pourtray prominent features. Theauthor affords 
no elucidation upon these points; he states that the 
French army was divided into eleven corps, exclusive of 
the cavalry under Murat, and the guards under Lefebre 
and Victor. By the aid of some useful maps, copied from 
plans belonging to the French quarter-master general’s 
department, he has given an accurate view of the positions 
of both armies at the opening of the campaign in Poland. 
We always entertained a suspicion that Junot, duke of 
Abrantes, commanding the 8th corps, was disgusted 
with the service; and had remained great part of the 
campaign idle. We have endeavoured, in vain, to remove 
our doubts. The author has left the whole corps,—the 
twelfth of an army of 400,000 men,—wholiy unaccount- 
ed for.. As if these omissions were not sufficient to render 
the work nugatory in all attempts to delineate the opera- 
tions of the armies, he has also confounded the names 
and the titles of the French generals; so that when the 
duke of Reggio has advanced, and general Oudinot been 
defeated, it might be supposed, that two officers had 
been engaged, unless a French calender were at hand to 
prove that these were one, and the same person. 

Tie remarkable avidity evinced by Buonaparte for the 
security of his personal property, under the calamitous 
retreat of his army from Moscow, and the account of its 
capture after the defeat of Ney, on the road to Krasnoy, 
are both curious and gratifying. ; 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 5, February, 1814. R 
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‘ The paintings, and other valuable curiosities which came 
to the Emperor’s share of the plunder at Moscow, were conveyed 
on nine waggons, and moved at the head of the column of the 
Emperor's train, under the high sounding appellation of “ Les 
Trophees.”—These trophies were followed by 28 waggons, laden 
with the Emperor's treasure, and those were egain tollowed by 
80 carriages of various descriptions, which concluded the Empe- 
ror’s equipage. the whole under the immediate superintendance of 
General Bernard.—The horses which drew the Emperor’s trea- 
sure knocked up first, and to ease them of their burthen as much 
as possible, several carriages belonging to the 16th battalion were 
taken to assist.—Those waegons were called “* The Comets,” 
on account of their singular construction with shafts betore aud be- 
hind, Every evening orders were issued for the march of the Im- 
perial train column for the following day, and the names of the 
several divisions of those carriages rendered the daily orders ridi- 
culous.—Now the Trophies will lead the column, then the Comets, 
Such or such time the Trophies will break up, or such‘and such 
hour the Comets will bivouac. When sometimes the alarm was 
given at night, away drove trophies and comets in a hurly-burly, 
and the conductors of the trophies were often near losing sight of 
their high trust, and obliged to unharness their horses to save 
themselves, at the expence of the trophies, As by degrees the 
great mortality among the horses increased, several carriages of 
the Imperial train colamn were burned every night ; but this was 
always performed at a considerable distance from the high road, 
to avoid the observation of idle spectators and passers-by. Thus 
diminished this formidable column day after day ; and before the 
enemy had reached Wilna, nearly the whole of this equipage had 
vanished into smoke ; a proof of the instability and uncertainty of 
workily fame and treasure, A small part only of the Imperial trea- 
sure was saved, by the horses being taken from the trophies tu 
hasten the march of the comets.’ 

* The fate of the treasure appears best from the report made by 
the Minister Mollien, on the 4th of January (New Style) to Count 
Daru: in this statement it is observed, that, from Smolenzk to 
Wilna, the sum of more than 3,209,248 francs was lost out of 
5,209,245 franes ; and that from Wilna to Koningsberg the sum 
of 6,213,295 francs was minus out of 10,910,455 francs ; so that 
out of nearly the sum of 16,122,700 franes, only 6,106,159 franes 
were saved. The Minister Mollien states, in his report, “ that 
the tressure was plundered by those belonging to the train, and 
that he had already directed General Bernard to make the neces- 
sary inquiries as to what corps of the army these men belonged ;” 
and he turther observes, “ that he had certain hopes of tracing 
the delinquents, as no doubt many indériduals must have shared in 
the plunder of so considerable gums ;” and he adds, “ that al- 
though, perhaps, in the first instance, their recovery could not 
be thought of, yet that they should be charged hereafter against 
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the corps by which the robbery had been committed.” Such de« 
duction would certainly be no more than just, if the men belonging 
to those corps had not been deducted from the population of “Eu 
rope ; or perhaps the Minister thouglt at the time on the arrears 
of the army, and of a balance between plunder and debt ; if so, 
it is is possible that the treasury would still have gained, 

The King of Naples, with his own hand, se ot fire to part of his 
equipage, between Smolenzk-and Krasn: vy, amongst which he sa 
crificed the whole of his plate to the flaines: the King kept stirs 
ring the fire with a long pole, and, as the soldiers came crawling 
from all parts to save from destruction some of the valuables, for 
their own benefit, he flung the blazing pole among the foremost ; 
bat, notwithstanding this, he could not prevent the removal of va- 
rious articles of horse-cloathing, which protected and comforted the 
soldiers. The Shabdracks, however, have since ‘returned to the 
pristine offices for which they were inieided, and are again rode 
upon although not by Kings, but by Cossacks.’ 


The first volume cleses with an account of the battle of 
Lutzen ; and, except a few reflections, and the details of 
the battle of Bautzen, the second volume is occupied with 
bulletins and state papers. Amongst those documents, we 
are greatly surprised to find tiat the concise and intel- 
ligent account of the operations at Lutzen, drawa ap by 
authority, and published both in French and Ger: nan, is 
not translated; and, consequently to the mere Mngtish 
reader, is useless. We were still more disa; ppointed to 
find, on referring to the map given to illustrate the bsttle, 
that, instead of its being a map of Westpisalia, Saxony, 
and the banks of the Rhine, it does not take im the line 
from whence the French army marchied ; and, consequent- 
ly, does not include the ground occupied by the diiferent 
corps, previous to the battle. 

We do not make these observations captiously, but 
because the history, as given by the author, leaves a false 
impression of the transaction. The following short ex- 
tract, from page 302, of the first volume, will demon- 
strate our position. 


* The line of road from Frankfort on the Maine to Bamherg, forme 
ed the base of a triangle, from which the different French corps were 
now marching towards Jena, for the commencment of the second 
campaign. Marshal Ney, who took the lead on the left, arrived 
with the third corps on the 2lst of April, in front of Erfurt,’ 


Now there is nothing in this narration of the event, to 
indicate that marshal Ney, had any ti-nz more to “do, 
than to march on to Jena, as tranquilly as . vver a bowling 
green; whereas, if the = hed trans!a‘ed the French © 
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account from page 154, in the second volume, and inter- 
woven it with his own, it would have appeared, that Jena 
and the road to it, was occupied by the allies; and, his 
history would have read as follows: “ The line of road 
frour Frankfort on the Maine, to Bamberg, formed the 
base of a triangle, from which the different Freneh 
corps were pow marching towards Jena, for the com- 
mencement of the second campaign.” It was, how- 
ever, by no means certain, that they would reach there 
without the ground being disputed with them, for the 
main Russian and Prussian armies were concentrating 
in the neighbourhood of Leipzig ; their patroles had 

ushed forward on the road, for Gotha, Eiscnach, 

uremburg; and Halle; and major Blucher having sta- 
tioned a squadron in Jena, advanced to the environs of 
Erfurt, about the 17th of April. Marshal Ney ordered 
his advanced guard forward, under the command of ge- 
neral Souham, who, having taken possession of Erfurt, 
men the Prussians under major Blucher, and obliged 

im to retreat upon Jena. ‘ Marshal Ney arrived 
with the third corps, on the 2lst of April, in fropt of 
Erfurt.” 

Whoever would understand this history, must take 
the different accounts here collected, and digest them for 
himself. The author’s view of the general union iv 
Germany, will, however, acquaint the enlightened Kn- 
glish reader, with the nature of the grand commotion 
which has aroused that vast population, to resist, and 
subdue, the despotism of a foreign invader, and of which 
Buonaparte has so pathetically complained. 


* After the peace of Tilsit, the latter end of 1807, and the begin- 
ning of 1808, a number of patriots in Prussia united and formed 
the project of wresting the fortresses onthe Oder, Glogau, Custrin, 
and Stettin, from the French, by engaging the inhabitants of these 
places to enter into their plan, and adopting meaures for their being 
armed. However, the difficulties of providing arms, and making 
the other necessary arrangements for the executing of such a scheme, 
were much greater than at first imagined; anda considerable delay 
had taken place when the period arrived, that the French were to 
evacuate these fortresses, and the country between the Oder and 
the Elbe, according tothe stipulations ofthe treaty, but which were 
not performed by Napoleon, in consequence of the nonpayment of 
the contribution which was to have been paid by Prussia, 

* The former plans and objects of the patriots now received addi- 
tional energy; and they conceived it necessary to form themselves 
into a select body, with allthe mysterousappearance and secret pro- 
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ceedings of a high tribunal, which they considered as most certain 
to carry their views sooner and more effectually into execution ; and 
they met underthe name of the UNITED IN VIRTUE. Tugend 
Vereind, or Tagend Bund. 

* The vigilance of the French caused, however, soon after, the 
director of the Prussian police at Berlin, Mr. Gennert, who presided 
at their meetings, to fly to Koningsberg, after having lost all the 
papers and documents relative to the society ; and to throw himself 
under the protection of the King of Prussia, who became somewhat 
interested in the plan. 

* Baron de Stein, whom I have already had occasion to men- 
tion, son-in-law to Count Walmoden Gimborn, and formerly pre- 
sident from the goverment of Westphalia, at Minden, at present 
minister of Prussia, now took the chair as grand master of the 
United in Virtue, Tugend Vereind,) and not only altered the 
original rules, but enlarged the objects of the Tugend Bund, far’ 
beyond its first limits, admitting as many military men as could 
be gained ever to his views ; and the original plan of freeing from 
the French the fortresses of the country from the Oder to the 
Elbe, including Magdeburg, was now extended to Westphalia ; 
and, ultimately, all Germany was to be liberated by them. Ma- 
jor Schili, a member of this society, the Tugend Bund, reck- 
oned too much on its ¢o-operation, and failed, falling himself a 
victim to his patriotic spirit; for Stein’s plan was not sufficiently 
matured, nor is it perhaps yet: this great and deep speculating 
man will not, in this instance, act without a certaimty of suecess, 
and he continues to pursue quietly his favorite plans, without be- 
ing led therefrom by such impetuous nen as Schill and others. 

* Napoleon, who dreaded Baron Stein, recalled him to his pos- 
sessions in Hanover, but failed to succeed, for he remained firm in 
his plan, and allowed his domains and property to-be confiscated 
by the French Ruler. Having thus lost a// what he once pose 
sessed, tozether with his rank and seat as a Baron of the German 
Empire, by the Emperor Francis resigning his crown, as Empe- 
ror of Germany, it does not admit of a doubt that he looks for 
-and expects to obtain a much better provision from the success of 
his plaus of partition than what he lost as a German Baron. The 
genealogical succession of kings and princes cease to be impedi- . 
ments to the execution or accomplishment of such views ; and the 
man who, by the least concession, could have saved his all, but 
whose policy made him resign and sacrifice the same before the 
world, knows well how to benefit himself for the loss of Gimborn, 
when the moment arrives. 

‘ When a nation becomes armed, from that instant a free-will 
of the people steps in ; and, although it may be found easy to arm 
a whole people, it will be at all times a most difficult task to dis- 
arm them. The man who is armed, fancies himself somewhat 
secure from danger ; the unarmed, feels his weakness, and looks 
up for protection, The — “¢ enter upon a will of his own 
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when interior danger threatens the country ; the latter will look . 
for assistance from without. To see an armed mass of a country 
set loose is dreadful ; and justice not only sleeps during its rage, 
but she expires under the din of arms and deeds of cruelty. The 
king, prince, and man, who endeavoured to stem the torrent, 
fall under the sword or axe of the executioner ; for, in such a mass, 
Marats, Robespierres, and Dantons are never wanting. 

* It is admitted that the members of all societies, whose meet- 
ings and pursuits are enveloped in mystery and secrecy, are like- 
ly to become either more or less dangerous to a state, for, under 
the musk of harmless, nay, even virtuous proceedings, political 
subjects, high!y inimical to a government, are easily introduced : 
and a man of a weak mind may conceive himself bound to secrecy 
by the oath which he tock on becoming a member of such society, 
on subjects unconnected with the original and supposed intention 
of the institution ; and however loyal and truly patriotic his sen- 
timents may have been, previous to his being a member thereof, 
still it is very probable that he will gradually become a convert to 
the plausible reasoning and mode of thinking of the more crafty 
and artful of the society, and perhaps ultimately a tool to the exe- 
cution of their machinations and purposes. 

* But how much more dangerous are such societies likely to 
be to astate, when some of its members are vested with the first 
offices of the government, and immediately near the person of the 
Sovereign ; when they themselves have framed the laws by which 
such socjeties are ruled, and who openly avow, ‘‘ that no state can 
be happy, where no revolution exists.” What can be the object 
of such men? Can it be the welfare of their country which they 
have at heart, or its destruction, and with it their own aggrandize- 
ment ? Will such men, whenat the helm of the government, not guide 
the whole affairs of the nation, so as to obtain the object they are 
in pursuit of ? and is it. likely that their sovereign can be aware of 
the danger which threatens himself, and his empire, when sure 
rounded by those who are, perhaps, the founders and principal 
movers of such societies ? 

‘ It will be admitted, that it is difficult to define minutely the 
intentious of these men, and as many of them are in the full enjoy- 
ment of the confidence of their sovereign, as ministers of the state, 
it, therefore, becomes the more necessary that our ambassadors 
and ministers at foreign courts, should ese A as much as possible, 
their characters ; and enter still deeper into their views than an or- 
dinary and usual correspondence on matters of state between diplo- 
matists would afford opportunities for, It may easily be perceived 
that our ambassadors at foreign courts, cannot, possibly, learn the 
real character of the leading men of a state, by only occasionally 
meeting them on certain days, and for certain purposes alone ; or 
transacting, by correspondence solely, the business pending be- 
tween the two powers, or whatever relates to a general arrangement 
between allies; for, as in all correspondence, the writer, however 
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little master he may be, at other times, of his passiens, will convey 
his own views in a more studied and guarded style, and cloak them 
in a garb that ¢ill most likely conceal his real designs, if deception 
is. intended ; on the contrary, in conversation, he may be pat off 
his guard, and, in one single moment, develop his real views, and 
afford a greater insight into his eharacter than what would have 
been accomplisned by a year’s cortespondence.’ 


The Jugend Vereind originated, in fact, at a much 
earlier period. It was commenced in Holland, in 1803, 
by the union of some English republicans, and some 
Batavian Orangists, who agreed to bury their own diifer- 
ences, in order to effect the overthrow of a military 
dissembler, who had equally abused both, by having 
sacrificed the public cause to his own interest. They com- 
menced their operations by circulating the plan of the 
United Irishmen, throughout Holland; and, they distri- 
buted engraved forms, which shewed that clubs of ten 
might meet, and fraternize the whole continent, by means 
of representation. The indiscretion of Schill, forms a 
small part of the interruptions they met with. The 
mixture of intemperate zeal and imbecility of their 
respective governments, has, at several periods, compro- 
mised all their labours, and put every thing to hazard. 
The premature attempt which terminated so fatally, for 
Georges and Pichegru, just as they had set ail their 
instruments to work, had nearly stifled their project 
inits birth; and has delayed, during eleven years, the 
accomplishment of a work which they expected to com- 
plete in three. Their first tract was printed in Dutch, 
and their motto,—which formed their bond of union— 
was, “ Kenheid, Getronwheid, Dapperheid, Volharding, 
en Onifhanglykheid,”—i. e— Unity, Fidelity, Forti- 
tude, Perseverance, and Independence.” Patience and 
pradence have crowned their endeavours with success. 

The suspicions that Mr. Philippart endeavours to raise 
against thix union, are best answered by the effects it has 
produced.—There cannot be many sordid motives engaged 
in promoting the happiness of the world ; and if the state 
to which Kurope has been reduced, for the last ten years, 
has been a state of irritation and misery, those who have 
been opposed to it, can have contemplated no object more 
limited, than the good of mankind. We do not, therefore, 
admit the necessity for all the querelous jealousy, that he 
recommends to the a corps diplomatique ; and if 

d 
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we did, we should question the propriety of adupting the 
policy he suggests, in the choice of ambassadors. 


‘ A British minister, at a foreign court, sho... continnolly 
bear in mind that there are subtle artifices, against which he must 
be upon his guard; ‘‘ these are the intrigues reserted to in the 
courts of Europe, to amuse them by negociation, to awaken their 
ancient rivalships, to disunite the allies, and to detach them by 
deceitful offers from the true objects of the war.” : 

‘ My opinion therefore is, that it is not sufficient for a diploma- 
tist to possess the most sacred integrity for the interest of his 
country, but he must also know how to skilfully blend his own 
honourable proceedings with that sagacity and knowledge of the 
human heart and mind, that will, not admit of his being easily 
over-reached and duped by the crafty and artful politician or minis- 
ter of a foreign court; and if, in the words of the Roman histo- 
rian, the several facts, which I have drawn together, blend them- 
selves without constraint into a consistent and natural system, it is 
surely no weak argument in favour of the truth, at least of the 
probability of my opinion. 

‘ The employment of military men as ambassadors or foreign 
ministers, as adopted for these few years back, is therefore un- 
doubtedly an admirable measure, although herein, as in many other 
instances, we have only followed the examples of our enemy. A 
man who has been brought up in the army, imbibes, either more 
or less, a taste for society, which, as he advances in life, and ar- 
rives at the higher ranks in the profession, becomes almost habitual 
to him, and, if possessed of the other requisite abilities of a diplo- 
matist, he certainly should be employed in the above capacity, as 
he is likely to mix more in the amusements and various societies 
of a foreign court, than a man whose deep erudition in state matters 
and the affairs of nations, is alone the result of profound and close 
study in the closet, and to whoma desire for retirement becomes there- 
fore almost habitual. The military man is enabled to speak profession- 
ally with generals, and others belonging to the court he is at, and 
from whem he my chance to acquire information on subjects of 
the most serious nature and consequence to him, which the minis- 
ter would have had art enough to conceal, In war time, the mili- 
tary diplomatist observes the operations of the armies with that 
correct and judicious eye, which, from the civil diplomatist, cannot 
possibly be expected, however good his intentions may be, The 
Jormer’s opinion will be consulted and perhaps followed, when that 
of the /atter would never be thought of. The former will be able 
to draw previous inferences, and, perhaps, very just conclusions 
from such military operations as originate with the minister, 
whereas the latter awaits for their being executed before he can 
form a just opinion on their merits or demerits, Many more ad- 
vantages resulting from the employment of military men at foreign 
courts might be here enamerated, but the British goverument 
having already adopted that step, it is unnecessary to trespass fure 
ther on the subject,’ 
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Passing over the naireté of the supposition that all the 
** jutegrity” and “ honourable proceedings” are to be oa 
one side, and all the “craft” and “intrigue”? onthe 
other, we will admit that a diplomatist ought to be able 
to look about him ; nay, if My. Piilippart prefers it, we 
will allow him to be always upou the gui vive; yet we are 
far from convinced by his reasoning, that military men 
are the most suitable for the station, and our objections 
would increase, in proportion as his -suspicions were 
founded. There doubtless may be, and are, military men 
qualified to represent majesty, with great honour and ad- 
vantage to themselves and their respective countries ; but 
we are rather inclined to think them exceptions, than ad- 
mit them as illustrations of the truth of his principle. 
That the man “who imbibes a taste for society,” whicia 
involves in it a knowledge of life, has done much to qualify 
himself for the “ diplomatic line” may be acknowledged, 
without yielding any thing in favour of military appoint- 
ments ; for all descriptions of persons i: the superior walks 
of life, do acquire a taste for society, which, as far as 
opportunity extends, they can enjoy, toa greater degree 
than either naval or military men, without being embar- 
rassed by that esprit de corps, which, more or less, con- 
fines. all professional men to the society of their own 
circles, and acts as a drawback upon their attaining a 
knowledge of the world. As far as avocations go to 
make up character, military pursuits are unfavourable to 
such appointments. ‘They frame the mind to keep within 
the limits of form and discipline :—not merely the forms of 
business, the method and order that all men must observe, 
who would conduct any transaction with honour and 
credit, but the details and miautiw, which form the 
soul and substance of all discipline. ‘The diplomaiist 
need not bea man of detail; he should possess a mind of 
the most extensive grasp, capable of seizing the coup 
@@il of rising events: he could not conduct a negocia- 
tion better for knowing when a serjeant should carry his 
halbert, or a corporal his cane. ‘The circumstances are 
peculiar and rare, when a theorist can act the part of a 
good soldier ; but it ts essential to an ambassador, that 
his mind should be speculative: he should be able to fol- 
low the airy wanderings of the imagination in all its vi- 
sionary range, that he may be ready to discever truth un- 
der all its mutations, and comprehend it under the various 
forms it assumes. through dhe changing scenes of times 
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and circumstances. ‘The finest quality of an ambassador 
is, the power to create events ; the finest quality of a good 
soldier is, his readiness to obey orders. It may well be 
doubted whether any person can attain perfection in both 
ebaracters. 





Ant. 1iL—Memoirs, &c. &c. of General Morean ; Mlustrated 
with a Portrait, a Fac Simile of the General's last letter to Ma- 
dam Moreau, and a beautifully engraved Plan of the Siege 
ef Kehl, and the passage of the Khine in 1796. By John 
Phikippart, Esy., author of the Northern Campaigns of 1812 
and 1813, and several Pamphlets in the Pamphleteer. Octavo, 
pp- 294. 14s. boards. Colburn, 1814. 

We had concluded our review of “ Northern Cam- 
paigns,” and endeavoured to inhale a little comfort from 
the hope, that Mr. Philippart’s prudence would spare us 
the drudgery of toiling through more of his books, when 
another volume was put into our hands, with his name to 
it, under the title of “ Memoirs of General Moreau.”— 
* Suppose ye that those upon whom the tower of Siloam 
fell, were sinners above all the dwellers in Jerusalem ?’ 
Verily, our transgressions must have greatly exceeded 
theirs ; that after having closed the vision and sealed the 
book, we are threatened with a new series of plagues. 
Mr. Philippart actually concludes this new work, with an 
announcement of his determination to afflict us with “* Me- 
moirs of the Crown Prince of Sweden; ’”’ and he fills up the 
measure of our miseries at once, by a frank declaration, in 
good set terms, that he will not have done with us until he 
has published “ Lives of all the British Generals from the 
period of the Conquest”! With heavy hearts have we 
gone over the present work, and scarcely a novelty, a 
jeu desprit, or a brilliant thought, have we found in all 
eur pilgrimage. 

_ The life of General Moreau would be an interesting 
addition to our biographical treasures, if we could trace 
him in his private walks, and be made acquainted with 
the principles and circumstances which fixed his mild and 
modest disposition, and held it securely inits seat, during 
all the giddy and intoxicating changes that he witnessed. 
Our author has not presumed to write a Life ; he humbly 
contents himself with designating his work, “ Memoirs, 
&e. &e.”” Had we been of his council, in advising the 
choice of a title, we should have descended still lower ; 
tor the memoirs, even, of a great man, ought to contain a 
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decent quantum of materials towards a life. We should: 
have tricd “ Anecdotes,” until we had discovered that 
all Mr. Philippart’simportant pother was only about an 
anecdote or tro, which our plodding minds would have 
startled at inflating to an octavo volume—even if Mr. Phi- 
lippart would have been contented with ‘ a fool’s-cap.’ 

The character of General Moreau, simply as a public 
and professional man, might be comprised ina few lines ; 
exclusive, however, of the three great events of his life— 
his retreat from the Danube—his condemnation by the 
consulate—and his connection with the allies, that termi- 
nated so unhappily :—all which events must have been so 
intimately interwoven with state secrets, that they cannot 
be held up to public view, in their present naked and un- 
adorned condition, with any other design, than that of. 
speculating upon a temporary and ineautious feeling. 
fseneral Morean was the creature of the revolution ; he 
iurms a part of its history ; and the same may be said of 
Jourdan, of Pichegru, of Massena, of Carnot, of Ber-. 
nadotie, and of the Buonapartes. If memoirs of .these 
and other conspicuous persons are to consist only of 
the well-known events of the revolution, the public may 
be condemned to an endless perusal of the tale, with 
scarcely a variation. 

The author’s account of General Moreau is, that he 
was born in the year 1761, at Morlaix, of a respectable 
family. His father, who was an advocate, designed him 
for his own profession, and, therefore, sent him to finish 
his education at the university of Rheims. In 1788 he 
wes called to the bar, and, by the aid of brilliant talents, 
polished manners, and literary acquirements, he was 
elected to the honourable distinction of provost of law, in 
the university where he had becn edacated. Aa account 
then follows, of some act of oppression being committed 
by the Cardinal de Bricune, minister of Louis XVI., “ on 
the provincial magistracy,”” which originally, we suppose, 
called the patriotie virtues, the cloquence, and the power- 
ful genius of Moreau into full. exercise, and led to his 
being put in arrest; but under circumstances of so much 
delicacy, that the Count de Bissey received particular 
orders, “ not to injure this rising and extraordinary cha- 
racter.” Morcau’s genius, we are told, defended him, 
aud he eluded the toils by which he was to be ensnared : 
but whether his escape was owing to the dismissal of the 
cardinal, who was shortly after succeeded by M. Neckar, 
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or by a legal triumph, we are left to guess ; for, except 
the general compliments about “ virtues, talents, patri- 
otic exertions,” &ec. the adthor relates nothing that his 
hero did. After the appointment of M. Neckar, Morcau 
diseovered that the new minister was guided by an en- 
lightened mind, and became a convert: to his opinions, 
although he had opposed them very'sirongly before. How 
he manifested his conversion, or what had been the 
grounds of his former opposition, the author does not 
condescend tomake known; but if we were not too well 
acquainted with the character of Moreau, to suffer our- 
selves to be prejudiced by the meagre hints im this book, 
we might have hastily inferred that he was biassed by a 
propensity to pay court to the minister tx place. As not 
one word is said of the circumstances of either Moreau 
or any of his connections, we may conjecture what we 
please, concerning the motives that induced him to quit 
his profession and former asseciations. In the next para+ 
graph we are told, that he took the command of the 
Rennes and Nantes militias, to enforce a royal decree for 
convoking the states genera]. 

“dn 1792 the French government,” but whether that 


of king or republic is not said, “ thinking it requisite 
to raise and embody certain battalions for the exclusive 
defence and support of the monarchy, General Moreau 
was elected to the command of one of them, from which 
period he relinquished his fgrmer pursuits, and became a 
sokdier by profession.” If he was elected by the repub- 
licans, we eannot understand how he was engaged m 


9 


“ defence of the monarchy ;” and if the force raised was 
in the service of the king, we cannot see how he came to 
be “‘ elected.””, Again we are reduced to the necessity of 
guessing, and we suppose that those battalions were not 
for the support of the monarchy, but for its destruction ; 
an opinion in which we are sanctioned, by the fact of 
Moreau having been raised, during that year, to the rank 
of colonel, and been defeated; whilst defending the re- 
publie against the duke of Brunswick. 

It was the penetrating judgment of Pichegru, it seems, 
that discovered the military merit of Moreau, and that 
great man lost no opportunity of advancing the hero to 
appointments where he could display his talents to advan- 
tage. ‘The military details comprise the accounts that our 
readers must have had repeatedly in Pichegru’s campaigns, 
General Dedon’s account of the campaigns in 1796, and 
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various other forms. The friendship and affection that 
attached Pichegru and Moreau to each other, may be 
gathered from the following incident. 

* [t was early inthe month of July, that General Moreau first 
set down before Sluys, at which period hg was assailed by an pfilic- 
tion of a domestic nature, dreadiul as unexpected.’ He was ow 
the point of mounting his horse to hazard his life in the service, 
and for the glory of his degenerate countrymen, when intelligence 
was brought to him, that his venérable and respected father had 
suffered By the summary course of republican justice. His parent 
had undertaken to manage the property of several emigrants, and 
this furnished his enemies with an excuse to destroy him. He was 
accused of being an aristocrat, or a friend of the aristocrats, and, 
under this charge, was led to the scaffold. 

* General Moreau felt the barbarous decree, but, yielding to the 
exigency of the time, he stifled the best and warmest feelings of 
his nature, remounted his charger, aud executed the duties of bis 
situatioa. 

* So much, however, was general Moreau exasperated against 
the inhuman monsters in whose service he was fighting, that he 
tendered his resignation to General Pichegru. ‘“ What do you 
intend to do?” inquired the fatter. “ To quit the army aud 
France,” was the reply. “* To quit the army and France!” re- 
peated Pichegru, “* do yon not then see the manner in which the 
Lmigres are treated by the foreign powers? I do not accept of 
your resignation. 1 beg of you, as a friend, to reflect on the step you 
intend totake; come to me again to-morrow. It is not thus that you 
should intend te avenge the death of your father; you must think 
of acquiring a glory and an importance which may one day put you 
in a situation toavenge if. I shall soon furnish you with an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing yourself.” ’ 

What part General Moreau took in the great revolution, . 
which was to replace the government in the hands of a 
single individual, is not said ; whether the man who had 
fought so much and so successfully to establish the repub- 
lic, was consulted in the surrender of the constitution, 
forms no part of the author’s inquiry. He tells us dryly, 
that the first time General Morcau met Buonaparte, was 
at the house of the director Gobier, and he gives it as a 
report, “ that Buonaparte communicated his plans to 
General Moreau, who, whatever he might think, either of 
their stability, practicability, or exteni, was certainly too 
wise to state his opinion upon these subjects. He, how- 
ever, although he did not, and indeed he could not, op- 
pose the elevation he foresaw, it is said, even in the 
vutset, much regretted the eveut.”’ 
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Such conduct, in a man of Moreau’s rank, savourcd 
of tameness, rather than prudence; but our respect 
for his memory, forbids our indulging any feeling, but 
regret, that his Memoirs should have becn undertaken, 
by « person so ill-qualified as Mr. Philippart, to relate 
an event, in a manner unfavourable to the general's 
reputation. 

The account of the conspiracy which led to the exile of 
Moreau,cunsists entirely of newspaper chit-chat ; and here, 
having brought him to the age of forty-three, without re- 
lating any thing of his social ties, we learn, for the first time, 
that he has a brother, who is just raised upto make a speech 
in his defence, and never appears afterwards. Whether 
the 4icncral was or was not concerned in the conspiracy, 
cannot be gathered from any thing this writer says. It 
may, indeed, be doubted, whether he designed to be under- 
stood, for he has shewn such a want of candour, not to use a 
harsher term, that he has suppressed the letter from General 
Moreau to the first consul. Loaded as these memoirs are 
with documents--many of them not bearing upon his con- 
duct in the remotest degree—the author has not thought 
proper to insert Moreau’s own letter to Buonaparte, in co. = 
sequence of which his sentence was changed from imprisot - 
ment to exile, and which is essential to the decision uf the 
question whether he participated in the conspiracy or not. 
The residence of the general in America is dismissed 
with the same brevity, and evinces equal ignorance of 
every thing concerning him. A fuller account can be cut 
out of the newspapers. Some judgment may be formed 
of the quantity of waste paper that Mr. Philippart may 
contrive to make, beiore he gets half way from the con- 
quest with his lives of the British generals, from his 
having comprised eight years of the life of such a man 
as Moreau, the whole period of his residence in America, 
in the following brief paragraphs. 

€ On his arrival in America, General Moreau made a tour along 
¢he banks of the Ohio aud the Missisippi. He visited the aste- 
nishing fails of Niagara, and suiveyed every other natural wonder 
with which that exir.ordinary country is ornamented. In this ex- 
cursion, general Moreau had an opportunity of observing the man- 
ners of the Americess: their internal policy and vational resources. 
He clearly comprehended the strength and ability of the states, 
and, in all his views of the Americans as a rising people, he inva- 
riably spoke with judgmeut, and predicted with truth.’...... 

* Although retired from public scenes and public men General 
Moveau was not to be forgotten; aud when the oppressed Conti- 
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uental States rose to throw off their chains of slavery and. misery, 
to compel Buonaparte to confine hinself tu the ancient boundaries 
of Frauce, and to restore to their rightful owners the territories 
he had possessed himself of : when the revolutionary springs of 
France appeared to be worn out, the counsels and the military 
skill of General Moreau were regarded by the Sovercigus of Eu- 
rope, as essentially necessary to the completion of their just and 
honourable designs.’.......++. 

* The Americans repeatedly offered General Morean the com- 
mand of their armies, aud the agents of Buonaparte were couti- 
nually employed to induce him to the adoption of some step that 
might deprive him of his well-earned popularity ; and they even 
flattered themselves with inducing him to become ruler of North 
America; but those, and every other attempt, were foiled by the 
nobleness which constantly animated General Moreau, and which, 
throughout his tempestuous career, drew respect from suck of hia 
eneinies as enjoyed any liberality of feeling.’ 

All that relates to General Morcau’s connection with the 
allied princes, and his malancholy catastrophe, is already 
before the public. ‘The open and honourable conduct of 
the emperor Alexander, and especially his frank and affee- 
tionate protection of Madam Moreau, place his persewal 
character in an amiable light. _The twu anecdotes below, 
which Mr. Philippart has given, are pleasing memorials of 
the humanity of the general. ‘That two such men as 
Alexander and Moreau should have been separated, is, 
indeed, a misfortune to the world. 


* The high sense of honor and nobleness of General Moreau 
cannot be more fully evidenced than in the following anecdotes. 

* Mr. D’Orsay, an emigrant, had forfeited all his property to the 
state, but had been allowed to return to Paris, aud was, conse 
quently, compelled to live in the most penurious way, on the trifle 
he had saved, when he was one morning surprised by a visit frons 
General Morean, who, after expressing his compliments, cbserved, 
** | have bought an estate, Sir, which before the revolution was 
yours ; you know such property sells very low; I have had it va- 
lued ; and must beg your permission to leave with you, as your 
just right, the difference between the prices and the estimate :” 
and he laid down a sum of inoaey sufficient te make the poor cui- 
grant comfortable. 

* When the Archduke Charles was on his way from Bohemia 
to take the command of his army, as he drew near the scene of 
action, he met a number of wounded abandoued by their comrades 
on the road, for want of horses to draw the carriages in their re- 
treat. The prince immediately ordered the horses to be taken 
from several pieces of cannon that were already retreating, suy- « 
ing that these brave men were better worth saving thana few 
cannon, When General Moreau heard of this benevolent trait, 
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he ordered the cannon to be restored, observing, that he would 
take no cannon that were abandoned from such humane motives.’ 

The publication of this work is calculated, perhaps, 
for little other purpose, than to shew posterity what Sort 
of bocks could find purchasers in tis our age. 





Ant. 1V.—The Corsair, a Tale. Fy Lord Byron. Octavo. 

Pp. 112. 5s. 6d. Murray, 1sl4, 

‘Tue last half century has produced as great a revo- 
lution in the world of fiction as of fact. Within that time 
established customs have been set aside, grave opinions 
derided, and the bounds of poetic licence extended be- 
youd the limits of ordinary vision. Lord Byron is one 
ef the mighty spirits who lead the revolt. His claims 
are great; but they are advanced decidedly on the modern 
grounds of preference. With little exeeption, we con- 
sider these to be,—an unsparing contempt of all kind of 
rule and minor adaptation; a disproportionate attention 
te some favourite train of associations; and a proud dis- 
regard to every species of arrangement and develop- 
ment, which tamely infers the propriety of beginning, 
middle, andend; or, that a whole must necessarily con- 
sist of all of its parts. 

The production before us, is composed on these prin- 
ciples; end both in its beauties, and its defects, 
exhibits the peculiarities of the school. The Hero, is 
tliat almost universal favourite of its disciples, a satanic 
union of unconquerable mind and inordinate wickedness. 
Bards of older times, have beautifully allegorised the 
struggles of humanity with the evil passions, under the 
shadowy forms of knights and ladies, subjected to the 
capricious dominion of giants and magicians, represent- 
ing the vices. Lord Byron employs his powers exactly 
the reverse. He, imagines a demon held captive by a 
sentiment,—a sprite!—of enchanting loveliness indeed, 
bat ofsuch frailand delicate proportions, that we can neither 
conceive the combat, nor the mastery.—To use a figure 
of his own, he grows lilies on rocks of granite. The 
Corsair, for instance; a creature of spoil and rapine,— 
of blood and cruelty, is sanctified into estimation—by 
what ’—a romantic and passionate attachment to his wife. 
Not that iavoiuntary yielding to sexual influence, by 
which rough and impetuous natures are so frequently dis- 
tinguished; but the pure, ardent, and spiritualized ilame 
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of a preux chevalier. We do not subscrihe to the proba- 
bility of this; scarcely to the possibility; but what is 
neither natural, nor consistent, we feel may be made 
poetical. In common hands, an extreme of contrast is 
generally rendered ridiculous by dilation; we have time 
to discover the want of anatomy, and to grow cool. The 
magic of Lord Byron, is condensation,—the power of 
creation without detail. His beings start into life and 
action, like Pallas from the head of Jupiter, or the armed 
men from the Dragon’s teeth—Adams and Eves with 
ready-made propensities, they effect their purpose before 
reason can examine, or feeling subside. Birth, education, 
religion, country, the varied associations growing out 
of them, called by some philosophers—‘ man himself, 
are none of them deemed essential. In the Corsair, 
aided only by a few appellatives, and the neighbourhood 
ofaction, weareleft to guess at themall. Boldly = 
up a scene of moral devastation, he requires you to regar 
it as you would the phenomena, which denote some 
former war of elements—some past convulsion of nature, 
mysterious, and unknown. ‘The sombre graces of his 
manner, the dark energies of his pen, render the spell 
powerful ; and he is obeyed. 

The poem opens with the following piece of spirited 
and glowing misappropriation:—the scene is a small 
island in the Aigean sea; the home and head quarters of 
a powerful band of pirates. 


* « O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

** Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 

** Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 

** Survey our empire and behold our home! 

‘* These are our realms, no limits to their sway— 

** Our flag the sceptre, all who meet obey. 

** Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 

** From toil to rest, and joy in every change. 

** Oh, who can tell? not thou, luxurious slave ! 

‘*- Whose soul would sicken o'er the heaving wave ; 

** Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease ! 

‘* Whom slumber soothes not—pleasure cannot please— 

** Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried, 

** And danc’d in triumph o’er the waters wide, 

« The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play, 

‘** That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way ? 

“* That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 

** And turn what some deem danger to delight ; 
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That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal, 
And where the feebler faint—can only feel— 
Feel—to the rising bosom’s inmost core, 
Its hope awaken and its spirit soar ? 
** No dread of death—if with us die our foes— 
** Save that it seems even duller than repose : 
Come when it will—we snatch the life of life— 
When lost—what recks it—by disease or strife ? 
Let him who crawls enamoured of decay, 
Cling to his couch, and sicken years away ; 
Heave his thick breath; and shake his palsied head ; 
“ Ours—the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed. 
** While gasp by gasp he faulters forth his soul, 
Ours with one pang—one bound—escapes controul. 
His corse may boast its urn and narrow cave, 
And they who loath'd his life may gild his grave ; 
Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 
When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. 
For us, even banquets fond regret supply 
In the red cup that crowns our memory ; 
And the brief epitaph in danger’s day, 
When those who win at length divide the prey, 
And cry, Remembrance saddening o’er each brow, 
How had the brave who fell exulted now /” 

Such were the notes that from the Pirate’s isle, 

Around the kindling watch-fire rang the while.’ 

We cannot permit this to pass as the sentiment of out- 
laws of so basea description; nor even a poetical version 
of it. The majesty of civil society is better vindicated in 
the heart of man. Among Arabs, Tartars, or Algerines, 
a something of such feeling may exist. Taught to con- 
sider all accession from without, as honourable acquire- 
ment, the stern energies which spring from the opinion 
may be regarded with exultation and pride. Not so the 
being, who, nurtured in the bosom of law and order, 
forfeits his privilege by crime. ‘The spirit of thinking, 
of the community in which they preside, is burnt into his 
heart by the very fact. He may feel anger at the fellow 
creatures who abjure him, and be willing to mistake 
hatred for contempt ;— indifference to death may grow out 
of familiarity with danger; and the love of action out of 
exploit :—he may become careless, even satisfied—sneer 
at virtue and prefer vice ; but never will his mind acquire 
loftiness by degradation; never will he sincerely sing 
pans tohis disgrace. 

But dismissing the Heroes who derive so much digni- 
fied satisfaction from robbery and cutting throats, we 
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proceed to their chief;—as the representative of a genus, 
the idol of his creator. Lord Byron, who has been 
visited with all manner of application, much too freely, 
humourously warns the world from supposing he has 
any selfish reasons for the partiality. His lordship can- 
not conceive, why he in particular, is to be supposed 
eternally employed upon his own picture. We are unable 
to inform him ; but interpret the opinion into a very posi- 
tive compliment to the poet, although an awkward one 
to the man. In one sense, however, the following por- 
trait is truly his own. The faculty of putting down 
insidious observation, and the withering properties of a 
baleful sneer, are depictured with all the force that so 
strikingly distinguishes him. 

* Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 

Demons in act, but Gods at least in face, 

In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 

Though his dark eye-brow shades a glance of fire : 

Robust but not Herculean ; to the sight 

No giant frame sets forth his common height; 

Yet in the whole—who paused to look again, 

Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar men--= 

They gaze and marvel how---and.still confess 

That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 

Sun-burnt his cheek---his forehead high and pale,--= 

The sable curls in wild profusion veil ; 

And oft perforce his rising lip reveais 

The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce conceals. 

Though smooth his voice, and calm his general mien, 

Still seems there something he would not have seen : 

His features’ deepening lines and varying hue, 

At times attracted, yet perplex’d the view, 

As if within that murkiness of mind 

Work’¢ feelings fearful, and yet undefined ; 

Such might it be---that none could truly tell--- 

Too close inquiry his stern glance could quell, 

There breathe hut few whose aspect could defy 

The full encounter of his searching eye ;--- 

He had the skill, when cuaning’s gaze would seek 

To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek, 

At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 

And on himself roll back his scrutiny, 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought---than drag that chief’s to day, 

There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled---and ao sighcd farewell !* 
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Although but a single ray of light is allowed to soften 
this intensity of shade, we apprehend it might exceed- 
iligly dazzle the eyes of a female jury—Chaste, sancti-~ 
monious, wedded Love! 


* Yes, it was Love---unchangeable---unchanged--~ 
Felt but for one from whom he never ranged ; 
Though fairest captives daily met his eye, 

He shunn’d, nor sought, but coldly pass’d them by ; 
Though many a beauty droop’d in prison’d bower, 
None ever sooth’d his most unguarded hour. 
Yes---it was Love---if thoughts of tenderness, 
Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by distress, 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 

And yet--Oh more than all !---untired by time--- 
Which nor defeated hope, nor baftled wile, 

Could render sullen were she ne’er to smile, 

Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 

On her one murmur of his discontent--- 

Which still would meet with joy, with calmness part, 
Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart ; 
Which nought remov’d—-nor menaced to remove--- 
If there be love in mortals-—-this was love ! 

He was a villain---aye-—-reproaches shower 

On him---but not the passion, nor its power, 
Which only proved, all other virtues gone, 

Not guilt itself could quench this loveliest one !° 


Introduced to the pirates, their isle, and commander ; 
the real action opens with the discovery of a sail, which 
as hoped for prey awakens the ‘ thirsting soul ofenterprise,’ 
or, in other words, calls all those exalted faculties into play, 
by which heroism of this kind, whether on land or water, 
is particularly distinguished. It bears, however, the 
blood red flag; and turns out to be one of their own barks 
which, 

: walks the ocean, like a thing of life, 
* And seems to dare the elements to strife.’ 

This vessel brings most important tidings. Indignant 
at the audacity of the pirates, the Porte had directed a 
neighbouring Pacha to seize their rock and extirpate its 
inhabitants ; and lciters from his spies, inform the Cor- 
sair, that, in pursuance of the order, a fleet of gallies was 
already assembled in the bay of Coron. He determines 
to sail that very night and burn it; and the necessary 
orders giveri, proceeds to his wife to acquaint her, not 
with the danger, but with the necessity of his temporary 
absence. No quality is more conspicuous in Lord Byron, 
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than the judgment with which he avoids dwelling upon 
that, which is most impressively conveyed by a glance. 
The attachment of the pirate to his bride, was too ardent 
and exalted to be hazarded by frequent interview. The 
raptures of lovers so delightful in fact (we cannot but say 
the truth), are very silly in description ; and as to the 
sober costume of wedded affection, nobody can go be- 
yond Milton : it is always a repast, and calm satisfaction. 
This strangely situated pair, are, therefore, seen together. 
but once in the whole poem ; and the passage is possibly 
the weakest part of it. With respect to the idolized 
Medora, she is more of a lady of the Bower, than one 
would expect to find the wife of so ‘ bold faced a villain’ 
-——that is, like—what must we say ?—women in general? 
—she takes not the slightest advantage of the devotion of 
her husband, but is all tenderness, gentleness, and affec- 
tionate acquiescence.—These personages forcibly remind 
us of Venice Preserved ;—Conrad is Jaffier and Pierre 
united ; and Medora a softened Belvidera. 

We are next transported to the isle of Coron, where 
the Pacha gives a feast on the eve of his intended expedi- 
dition. Lord Byron makes a very striking use here, of 
his travelled knowledge ; in describing the abject wretch- 
edness of the Greeks, and the hauteur and insolence of 
their turband tyrants. In the midst of this festivity, the 
Pacha is informed that a captive Dervise had made his 
escape from the pirates, and was waiting without. An 
order is immediately given for his admission. He enters, 
but is very reserved; and, complaining of hunger and | 
fatigue, solicits permission to retire. Refreshment is 
cammanded on the spot, he pleads his vow and declines 
the proffered fare as too dainty. ‘This excites suspicion ; 
and, at the same instant, a blaze of light from without, 
bursting on the astonished eyes of the Pacha, he disco- 
vers his gallies to be in flames. He calls to seize the 
Dervise : who, starting from his disguise, stands out ‘ the 
mailed Corsair,’ ‘Taking advantage of their consternation, 
he fights his way to his men, The gallies destroyed,— 
he excites them to fire the town, 


* Quick at the word—they seized him each a torch, 
And fire the dome from minaret to porch, 
A stern delight was fix’d in Conrad’s eye, 
But sudden sunk—for on his ear the cry 
Of women struck, and like a deadly knell 
Kaock’d at that heart unmoved by battle’s yell.’ 
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The Haram was on fire. Medera, was a woman !—~ 

Ever true to this feeling, he orders the pirates to rescue 
the females from the flames. They obey; the chief him- 
self saves ihe favourite mistress of the Pacha: but, while 
thus employed, the Turks recover from their panic and 
discover their own superiority of numbers. They rally: 
Conrad is made prisoner, his band overcome, and but 
few escape to carry the heavy tidings to their own island. 
—We quote Lord Byron’s poctry here, because it outstrips 
the brietest prose. 

* In the high chamber of his highest tower, 

Sate Conrad, fetter'd in the Pacha’s power. 

His palace perish'd in the flame---this fort 

Contain’d at once his captive and his court, 

Not much could Conrad of his sentence blame, 

His foe, if vanquish’d, had but shared the same :--- 

Alone he sate---m solitude had scann’d 

His guilty bosom, but that breast he mann’d : 

One thought alone he could not—dared not meet--- 

* Oh, how these tidings will Medora greet?” 

Theu---only then---his clanking hands he rais’d, 

And strain’d with rage the chain on which he gazed ; 

But soon he found---or feign’d---or dream’d relief, 

And smil'd in self-derision of his grief, 

** And now come torture when it will, or may, 

** More need of rest to nerve me for the day !” 

This said, with languor to his mat he crept, 

And, whatsoe’er his visions, quickly slept.’ 
From this heroic slumber, the Corsair is awakened by a 
beautiful apparition, in the shape of the lady he had saved 
from the flames. ‘The young Gulnare, when recovered 
from her terror and astonishment; had meditated on the 
character of her deliverer, until it excited a very extra- 
ordinary interest in her heart. A trait of teminine 
nature, is recognized through all the high colouring of 
romance. 

* Much did she marvel o'er the courtesy 

That smooth’d his accents---soften’d in his eye. 

*Twas strange--- that robber thus with gore bedew’d, 

Seem'd gentler then than Seyd in fondest mvod, 

The Pacha wooed as if he deem’d the slave 

Must seem delighted with the heart he gave ; 

The Corsair vowed protection, soctli'd afiright, 

As if his homage were a weman’s right. 

*¢ ‘The wish is wrong---nay worse for female---vain 3 

* Yet much I long to view that chief again ; 
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** If but to thank for, what my fear forgot, 
** The life--my loving lord remembered not !’”” ” 
The consequence of this dangerous curiosity, was the 
present visit, under the authority of the Pacha’s signet, 
obtained from him during sleep. The astonished pirate 
is, at length, made to understand the mixture of pity, 
gratitude, and emotion which brings her to his prison, 
tie conceals not his exclusive love for another; but she, 
notwithstanding, excites him to hope and leaves him. An 
expression in a mirthful accent, which escapes him in this 
interview, gives rise to the following happy observation : 
* Strange thongh it seem---yet with extremest grief 
Is liak’d a mirth-—it doth not bring relief--- 
That playfulness of Sorrow ne’er beguiles, 
And smiles in bitterness---but still it smiles--- 
And sometimes with the wisest and the best, 
Till even the scaffold echoes with their jest ! 
Yet not the joy to which it seems akin-— 
It may deceive all hearts, save that within.’ 
To prove the truth of this remark, Lord Byron (by a 
note) instances Sir Thomas More, Anna Boleyn, and 
numbers, during the horrors of the French revolution. 
But is there a man existing, of the slightest imagination, 
that will dispute it? The darker the cloud, the more 
charged with electricity. There is a splenetic humour, 
occasionally engendered by disorder jof mind, of all 
others, the most likely to play with the passing idea. 
Shakespeare knew this well; and his character of Hamlet 
(that purest emanation of intellect), embodies the con- 
ception. 
Three days pass away, and the Corsair hears no more 
of Gulnare. His consequent tempest of mind, is very 
highly wrought. 
* The fourth day roll'd along---and with the night 
Came storm and darkness in their mingling might : 
Oh ! how he listen’d to the rushing deep, 
That ne'er till now so broke upon his sleep; 
Aud his wild spirit wilder wishes sent, 
Roused by the roar of his own element! 
Oft had he ridden on that winged wave, 
And loved its roughness for the speed it gave ; 
And now its dashing echoed on his ear, 
A long known voice---alas ! too vainly near! 
Loud sung the wind above-—-and doubly loud, 
Shook o’er his turret cell the thunder-cloud ; 
And flash'd the lightning by the latticed bar, 

To him more genial than the midnight star ; 
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Close to the glimmering grate he dragg’d his chair, 
And hoped that peril might not prove in vain, 

He raised his iron hand to Heaven, and prayed 

One pitying flash to mar the form it made : 

His steel and impious prayer attract alike--- 

The storm roll’d onward and disdain’d to strike; 

Its peal -waxed fainter-~ceased---he felt alone, 

As if some faithless friend had spurn’d his groan !” 


Midnight past, Gulnare arrives, ‘ more pale her cheek, 
more tremulous her frame.’ He must die, or—the Pacha 
must be murdered. An artful attempt to move the latter 
to ransom him, had awakened suspicion ; and, stung by 
reproaches that were not altogether irrational in the poor 
man, she determines upon his death. His soldiers being 
tired of him, a misforiune very common to Mussulmen, 
were disposed to aid the escape of any body who would 
do them the favour to dispatch him. There is something 
very dark in all this—but let the lady plead for herself. 

** the jealous well, 

** Those tyrants, teasing, tempting to rebel, 

“« Deserve the fate their fretting lips foretell. 
I never loved-—he bought me---somewhat high--« 
Since with me came a heart he could not buy. 
I was a slave unmurmuring ; he hath said, 
But for his rescue I with thee had fled, 
*Twas false thou know’st-—but let such augurs rue, 
Their words are omens, Insult renders true, 
Nor was thy respite granted to my prayer ; 
This fleeting grace was only to prepare 
New torment for thy life, and my despair. 
Mine too he threatens ; but his , dre. still 
Would fain reserve me for his lordly will : 
When wearier of these fleeting charms and me, 
There yawns the sack---and yonder rolls the sea! 
What, am I then a toy for dotard’s play, 
** To wear but till the gilding frets away ?? 


She puts a dagger in his hand, but our nondescript 
pirate, although to be impaled the next day, will kill no 
one except in battle. She abrupily leaves him to strike 
the blow herself. He follows to prevent it, but, encum- 
bered by his chains, he cannot overtake her. Uninter- 
rupted by guards, and uriaided by light, he passes through 
several apartments, until he perceives the glimmer of a 
lamp from a distant chamber. A figure approaches—it is 


— A spot of blood is all eloquence—the deed is 
one, 
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* He had seen battle---he had brooded lone 
0’er promised pangs to sentenced guilt foreshown-—- 
He had been tempted—-chastened---and the chain 

Yet on his arms might ever there remain--- 

But ne’er from strife---captivity---remorse-— 

From all his feelings in their inmost force--- 

So thrill’d---so shuddered every creeping vein 

As now they froze before that purple stain. 

That spot of blood, that light but guilty streak, 

Had banish’d all the beauty from her cheek ! 

Blood he had viewed—could view unmoved—but then 
It flow'd in combat, or was shed by men!’ 


Her bribed vassals are now summoned ; he is released 
from his chains, and, speeding to a prepared galley, they 
setsail. His feelings, while he passes the cape, where he 
had anchored on his coming, are described with great if 
effect. 4 

* Sunk he in contemplation—till the cape 

Where last he anchor'd rear’d its giant shape.: 
Ah! since that fatal night, though brief the time, 
Had swept an age of terror, grief, and crime. 

As its far shadow frown’d above the mast, 

He veil’d his face, and sorrowed as he past ; 

He thought of all—Gonsalvo and his hand, 

His fleeting triumph and his failing hand ; 

He thought on her afar, his lonely bride— 

He turned and saw—Gulnare, the homicide ! 


They are taken up by a ship of his own—the surprise of 
the sailors at the sight of a lady, and the confusion and 
varying feelings of Gulnare, are pencilled with great 
delicacy. 


* These greetings o’er, the feelings that o’erflow, 

Yet grieve to win him back without a blow ; 

They sail'd prepared for vengeance—had they knowa 
A woman’s hand secured that deed her own, 

She were their queen—less scrupulous are they ; 
Than haughty Conrad how they win their way. 3 
With many an asking smile, and wondering stare, : 

They whisper round, and gaze upon Gulnare ; i 
And her, at once above—beneath her sex, - 

Whom blood appall’d not, their regards perplex. - 
To Conrad turus her faint imploring eye, . 
She drops her veil, and stands in silence by ; a 
Her arms are meekly folded on that breast, if 
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Which—Conrad safe—to fate resign’d the rest. 3 
Though worse than phrenzy could that bosom fill, Wg 
Extreme in love or hate—in good or ill, : i 


The worst of crimes had left ber woman still ! 
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They quickly reach the desired haven—Medora had 
died of grief. The Corsair is not informed of it, until he 
reaches the chamber of death. 

* He ask’d no question-—-all were answer'd now 

By the first glance on that still—marble brow. 

It was enourh—she died-——- what reek’d it how > 

The love of youth, the hope of better years, 

The source of softest joy and tenderest fears, 

The only living thing he could not hate, 

Was reft at once—and he deserv'd his fate, 

But did not fee} it less.’ 
_ Few can paint like Lord Byron, the desolation of a 
heart from which hepe is shut out forever. But we have 
extracted so freely already, that our limits will admitof no 
more. Our readers, therefore, must be content to know, 
that Conrad quits his abode in the night, and is sought 
for in vain. A broken sea chain, discovers that a boat has 
been wrenched from her moorings ; he is supposed to have 
cominitted himseli to the world of waters, but is heard of 
no more. 

Such is the Corsair :—another proof ef the strong po- 
etical talents of its author, and, we fear, we may add, 
of their misapplication also. We regret to see powers 
that can unlock the springs of terror and pity with such 
fearful effect, wasted upon garish and incompatible fiction. 
If Lord Byron ascended into those regions of transcen- 
dant gas, where the understanding is never disturbed at 
all; if he planned invasions of the Dom«caniel, or descents 
upon Padalon, we would allow his heroes to march up to 
as many places atthe same time, and to possess exactly 
the number of arms and legs, which might seem guod 
unto him. But this is not the case ; he professes to deal 
with human beings, and with human passions ;—and with 
human passions he does deal, notwithstanding the ro- 
mance of his incident, and the wild junction of his attri- 
butes. Byno means, of thesolemn tribe, who would clip 
the wings of imagination, and restrain the more eccentric 
flights of mind, we yet would have an accordance of parts ; 
an agreement of one thing with another—we would not 
have the same individual a merciless and inhuman plun- 
derer, a delicate and adoring lover, and a high-minded 
soldier, who will not save himself from impalement, by 
the assassination of his direst foe. We can conceive en- 
chantment, supernatural agency, and occult operation. If 
wonderful, they are not contradictory : but man, with such 
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opposite qualities like physical impossibility, never can be 
conceived. Lord Byron may suppose bis Corsair to be 
one character, but he is really three ; and the tribute ren- 
dered to kis powers of exciting emotion, is given but to 
one at a time. Does he not himscli entirely forget the 
first canto in the third? As we have before observed, 
mental superiority and ungovernable passion, are the poe- 
tical order of the day; but setting ambition aside, how 
seldom are they found in anion. We ave therefore be- 
coming weary of Marmions, and Roderick Dhus, and 
Bertrands, and Kehamas, (ifthe last are any body) and 
sincercly hope, that high souled villainy, will shortly be- 
come as vulgar, as spiritless virtue. 

Lord Byron, im his dedication to Mr. Moore alludes toa 
report that the latter is engaged in the composition of a 
poem, whose scene will be laid in the Hast. ‘ None,’ 
adds he with much elegance of compliment, ‘ can do those 
scenes so much justice. . The wrongs of your own country, 
the magnificent and fiery spirit of her sons, the beaut 
and feeling of her daugiters, may there be found. We 
merely quote the passages, to prove how very strikingly 
the elfect of the travels of the noble Lord is exhibited in 
his predilections. His heart, as he himseif avows in an 
elegant and pathetic description of sunset at Athens, is 

Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades! 

When time shall have tempered the vivacity of these 
impressions, we think Lord Byron will be a greater poet 
than he now is. We know of no one, to whom scenery, 
dress, and decoration, are less necessary, and who is there~ 
fore likely to lose more, by being locally attached. ‘These 
adjuncts are body and soul to many writers; and, having 
spent half their life in the acquirement of a costume, they 
must make the most of it. A painter of the passions may 
practice any where. A great master of the passions, and 
possibly of the humours also, we think Lord Byron will 
one day become; and this judgment we form not merely 
from his poetry, but from certain scintille, which now and 
then flash along his prose. He intimates to Mr. Moore 
that he shall not appear in print again for sometime. In 
the language of the lawyers, we hope tliis may be termed 
‘ a negative pregnant;’ implying that heis engaged in a 
work of magnitude. Mntertaining a high, we may add, a 
very high, opinion of his powers, we cannot doubt a happy 
result, if he will extend his observation to general nature, 
and regulate the ardour of imagination by the principles of 
» soundly associating philosophy. 
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Art. V.—Further Considerations on the State of the Cur- 
rency; in which the means of restoring our Circulation to a 
salutary state are fully explained, and the injuries sustained by 
the Public Treasury, as well as by the National Creditor, from 
our present Pecuniary System, are minutely detailed. By the 
Earl of Lauderdale. Octavo, pp. 216. 6s. Edinburgh. Constable 
and Co., London. Longman and Co, 1813. 


Constpertnc how many reams of paper and how much 
time have been consumed upon the questions of circula- 
ting—medium and finance, without extending our view 
beyond the last seventeen years, it was not unreasonable 
to hope, that the disputants had expended their last word, 
and that the public might have been relieved from any 
further discussion, at least until the subject could have 
been placed in some new point, which might have con- 
oct | by its own force and simplicity. When it was 
known that the Earl of Lauderdale had thought proper to 
_ extend his researches, it was supposed that he was about 
to explore an exhausted mine ; and, with every inclination 
to applaud his lordship’s diligence and perseverance, it 
was assumed that he would not greatly add to the treasures 
of our knowledge. An attentive perusal of “ Further 
Considerations ” will, however, correct this error ; anda 
critical examination of the valuable appendixes upon 
which the noble author’s reasoning is founded, must either 
convince the unbelievers of the diminished value and 
depreciating state of our paper currency, or prove them 
not in a condition to be convinced. At least a very su- 
perior kind of ingenuity or obstinacy, can alone show the 
necessity of one word more upon the subject. The work 
before us, which may be regarded as supplementary to 
all that the noble lord has written upon currency and 
finance comprises three objects; first, to recapitulate 
the grounds upon which the proofs of the depreciation of 
our bank paper currency seem to rest :—secondly, to -in- 
vestigate the means of restoring our currency to a salu- 
tary state :—and lastly, to shew the fallacy of the opinion 
that the nation can derive benefit from persevering in this 
system, aud to display the calamities to which it must give 
rise. 

The first proposition is so learned, that. it wears the 
appearance of having drawn a dogmatic conclusion ; yet 
it should not be forgotten, that the Ear! of Lauderdale 
has already argued the question in his “ Depreciation of 
the Paper Currency of Great Britain proved:” beside 
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which, he has occupied thirty pages of the present work, 
in establishing his proofs of the depreciation—a degree of 
condescension, for which there could be no claim upon 
him, after an Act of Parliament had established the fact, 
by providing against the consequences. 

The most equitable mode of restoring our currency to 
a salutary state, is, a branch of ‘ pecuniary’ discussion, 
that has not been so frequently passed over as that of the 
depreciation of bank paper; and, without stopping to 
inquire what there may be in the distinction between the 
rise in the price of bullion, and the fall in the value of 
paper, the simple and acknowledged fact, that an ounce 
of gold will now procure £5. 8s. in bank paper, although 
in 1797, it would only procure £3. 17s. 10}d., so that 
the paper, said to be a one pound note, will only procure 
the same quantity of gold new, that in 1797 could be pro- 
cured for fourteen shillings and five pence, sufficiently de- 
monstrates such a derangement between the paper pound, 
and the metal pound, as to adjust the demand of some 
extraordinary exertions to adjust their relationship. 

‘ It is clear that paper and coin, under such circum- 
stances, cannot circulate together;’ and, therefore, 
contemplating the possibility of a period arziving, when 
it may be thought expedient to resume cash payments, 
his lordship lays it down, as a necessary preliminary, 
that the equalization in their value must be re-established. 


* The question then assumes this shape : what is, under all the 
circumstances of the times, the most expedient, just, and prac- 
ticable means of adjusting and equalizing the proportions betwixt 
the denominative and the real value of all the money, paper as 
well as metallic, of which the law authorizes the circulation ? 

‘In examining the subject, it is not intended to investigate how 
a perfect equality can be introduced, for that would involve a dis- 
- cussion, whether the currency of a country can enjoy perfect 

equality, if both gold and silver are used as standards of value ? 
and whether, if there is to be only one metallic standard, gold or 
silver should be selected for that purpose ? two points on which 
there have existed a great variety of opinions, but which seem 
foreign to the objeet of the present inquiry. 

* Now, waving all consideration of these interesting topies, and 
assuming what is undoubtedly not the case, thatthe mint of this 
country was by law arranged, previous to the restriction of cash 
payments, in a manner sufliciently accurate, it appears, that a 
variety ef different arrangements might be adopted for restoring 
to our currency the possession of the same species of equality it 


antecedently enjoyed. All of these, however, have this in com+ 
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mon, that the moment the metallic standard of our currency i¢ 
fixed, the whele of the paper promising to pay coin at sight, must 
be made payable cn demaud in the curreft coin, as so regulated ; 
for though paper, the payment of whichis suspended, may, for a 
lime, cireulate on an equality with ccin, the ingenuity of man 
cannot sugeest a device to secure its continuance in this state, 
but by enforcing payment in coin when demanded. 

* its remaining permanently equivalent to coin, if not payable en 
demand, even i the re culation of the issues was left to the de- 
cision of a few individuals having a common interest, and pos- 
sessing the greatest intelligence on the subject, seems almost im- 
possible; because, from circumstances which can hardly be dis- 
cerned, even by the best informed, what at one time might be an 
imadeq: ate supply of paper, might, at another, create a great 
redundancy, At all events, it is absurd to imagine that this 
equality betwixt ccia and paper, the payment of which on demand 
is suspended, can, for any length of time, be preserved in this 
country, where we have now nearly nine hundred establishments, 
each actuated by viows of its own Interest, and each having an 
unlimited power of i issuing the quantity of paper it may think 
advantageous, 

* Subject then to this regulation, that our paper should be made 
payable on demand the moment the cein ts duly regulated, that 
state of practical equality which our currency formerly enjoyed 
may be restored. 

‘ First,—By repealing all the laws passed since the restriction, 
and issuing a metallic currency, coining the pound of silver, as 
heretofore, into sixty-two shillings, and the pound of gold into 
forty-four guineas and a half, and adjusting the other coias of 
each metal according to the same standard. 

* Secondly,—By regulating the standard of our metallic currency 
according tu its present value in paper, that is, taking the ounce 
of gold to be worth five pounds eight. shillings, and the ounce of 
silver, maintaining the proportions established in our mint, to be 
worth seven shilliugs and one penny three farthings, by coining a 
pound of the former into sixty-one guineas, and fifteen twenty-one 
parts of a guinea, and a pound of the latter into four pounds five 
shillings aud nine pence. 

*Thirdly,—Nuch an equality may be restored, ‘by fixing the 

value of the metals at an intermediate price, and adjusting the 
coin according to a metallic standard selected on this principle. 

‘For example, by fixing the value of gold at five pounds per 
ounce, aid silver, retaining the same proportion as formerly, at six 
shillings aud seven pence half penny per ounce, which, of course, 
will be done by coining a pound troy of gold into fifty-seven gui- 
neas and three twenty-one parts of a guinea, and a pound troy of 
silver into three pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence.’ 


Unfortunately the country is reduced to a dilemma 
that, which ever of these methods it adopts, individuals 
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must bear a portion of calamity, as a consequence of along 
course of error. If, at a future period, cash payments 
should beresumed on the principle of adopting the ancient 
standard, that measure would secure to those who had, 
previous to the restriction on the bank, entered into con- 
tracts not yet fulfilled, or stipnlated to receive annual pay- 
ments, a just andequitable performance of the engagements 
entered intowith them : butthis effort todo justiceto the cre- 
ditor, could not be made without doing great injustice to 
the debtor ; because he stands in the shoes of the original 
contractor, who, taking advantage of the state of things 
that has obtained during the interval, whilst an ounce of 
gold worth £3. 17s. l0id. has acquired the power of 
paying a debt of £5. 8s., has, by accident or dexterity, 
shifted the burden from his owa shoulders to its present 
bearer. Jf the second means of restoring our currency 
were prepared, and a new standard adopted, then ail 
creditors, having claims founded upon former contracts, 
would suffer loss at a medium from twenty-eight per cent. 
down to any other sum, according as their contracts 
may have been entered into when the bank note was worth 
one pound, or at any other time, until it sunk to fourteen 
shillings and five pence: and ‘ if the third mode of 
equalizing our currency should be adopted,’ says his 
lordship, ‘ that of assuming a metallic standard, on the 
supposition that silver and gold possessed an interme- 
diate value betwixt the value of these metals in paper, 
previous to the restriction, and their present value in 
paper ; such a measure would obviously, in some cascs, 
inflict injustice, in the same manner with the arrange- 
ment of resuming our ancient standard, though in no 
case to the same extent ; and, in other cases, it might be 
accused of doing injustice, though less in degree, simi- 
lar to that arising from the arrangement of fixing our 
standard of gold according to the present value of paper.’ 

It is therefore to be feared, ‘ that there are few, or no 
cases, in which, under any scheme for restoring our cur- 
rency to a salutary state, strict justice can be done.’ 

These principles are thus clearly illustrated. 

‘ Last year, exchequer bills were funded to the extent of fifteen 
millions, seven hundred and fifty-five thousand, seven hundred 
pounds, in five per cent. stock, at the rate of one hundred and 
fifteen pounds ten shillings stock for every exchequer bill of one 
hundred pounds. Now, though there is a great probability, as 
the quantity of exchequer bills thrown into circulation is increasing, 
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that, in the ensuing year, there will be a larger sum funded, and 
that, of course, the terms obtained for the public will be still more 
disadvantageous, we shall suppose that only fifteen millions will 
be funded, and that at the rate of no more than one hundred and 
fifteen pounds stock for every exchequer bill of one hundred 
pounds. ‘ 

‘ For every hundred pounds of exchequer bills funded on these 
terms, the public may be stated as receiving one hundred pounds 
of bank notes, for it is unnecessary to take into our view the 
trifling premium which the market now affords. The charge, 
therefore, for fifteen millions obtained in terms of this hypothesis, 
at five and three quarters per cent., must amount to eight hundred 
and sixty-two thousand five hundred pounds in notes, or what is 
equivalent in value (gold being at five pounds eight shillings), to 
six hundred and twenty-one thousand, eight hundred and sixty-two 
pounds ten shillings, in standard coin. 

* Now if, subsequent to this arrangement, payment is to be en- 
forced in standard coin, the exchequer will be obliged to pay eight 
hundred and sixty-two thousand five bundred pounds, of those 
pounds of which they had only engaged to pay six hundred and 
twenty-one thousand eight huudred and sixty-two peunds ten shil- 
lings ; so that this measure must annually give rise toan additional 
demand for interest to the extent,of two hundred and forty thou- 
saud six hundred and thirty-seven pounds ten shillings of standard 
coin. 

* But, if it must be admitted that such will be the unjust result 
of our resuming payment in coin of our former standard, by those 
who think we are borrowing in paper, which is depreciated so as 
to be at a discount of nearly. twenty-eight per cent.—to those who 
think that bank paper has maiutained its ancient value, and that 
coin has risen thirty-eight pounds thirteen shillings and eight 
pence halfpenny per cent. in value, the resumption of payments 
in standard coin must appear preguant with still greater injustice, 

* They must be aware that this measure will involve the necessity 
of paying an increase of no less than thirty-eight pounds thirteen 
shillings and eight pence half penny per cent. They must there- 
fore foresee, that the interest due on the fifteen millious borrowed, 
must, subsequent to the resumption of cash payments, be one 
million, one huadred and ninety-six thousand, one hundred and 
sixty-one pounds, of those pounds of which the public agreed to 
pay eight hundred and sixty-two thousand five bundred powids; 
and of course, in that event, they must contemplate an additional 
demand for interest of no less than three hundred and thirty-three 
thousand six hundred and sixty-one pounds. - 

* In truth, the great injustice which must arise from the resump- 
tion of payment in the ancient lawful standard of these realms, 
subsequent to a transaction of this nature, cannot be denied, 
Much as those who have contended that bank notes have maintain- 
ed their value, and that geld has risen in value, are disposed to 
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cavil, they cannot dispute that the bank notes given for an ex. 
chequer bill of one hundred pounds, would purchase thirteen 
ounces, seven penny-weights, twenty-three grams, and eleven 
twenty-seven parts of a grain of gold, at the present price of five 
pounds eight shillings per ounce; which being the precise quantity 
coutained in seventy-two pounds one shilling and eight pence of 
standard gould coin, that sum must be equal in value to ene hundred 
pounds worth ef bank notes, unless things equal to one and the 
saine thing have ceased to be equal to one another. 

‘They cannot be ignorant of what is notorious; that, for the 
loan of this sam of seventy-two pounds one shilling and eight pence 
of standard coin, an interest of five pounds fifteen shillings, in five 
per cents has been given, which is, at present, payable in bank. 
paper. 

‘ They must, therefore, perceive, that as this five pounds fif- 
teen shillings of interest, qn seventy-two pounds one shilling and 
eight peuce, will become payable in coin, on resuming payment in 
the old standard, so it cannot be denied that five’ pounds fifteen 
shillings on seventy-two pounds one shilling and eightpence, being 
at the rate of seven pounds nineteen shillings and sixpenee one 
farthing on one hundred pounds. The country will, by this mea- 
sure, be compelled to pay interest on this fifteen milhons, at the 
rate of seven pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence farthing per 
cent., instead of five pounds fifteen shillings per cent., which, ac- 
eording to the hypothesis, they contracted to pay.” 

Lord Lauderdale, in pity to those who hold the “ opi- 
nion that the nation can derive benefit from persevering 
in the present system,” refutes this unsupported notion 
with so much ability, that we despair of any illustration 
adding to the clearness of the noble writer’s argument, 
which we recommend to perusal in the work itself. We 
are, indeed, anxious that the treatise shouid be read, for 
a reason assigned inits own pages, that it treats on “a 
subject which, thongh all admit to be of importance, 
many think they cannot make themselves masters of, 
because they never aticmpted it ;”” aud also because many 
support erroneous opinions, from a persuasion that they 
understand it better than they do. 

If it was our intetition to adopt the habit of just looking 
at the title of a book, glancing over a page or two, and 
marking it down to be either praised or cut up, without 
reading, the preceding paragraph would, mosi likely, have 
been preceded by fewer remarks, and closed our article ; 
but having carefully examined the work, we have iallen 
upon a passage, which, unless the readers to whom we 
recommend “ Further Considerations, happen to be 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 5, February, 1314. T 
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more clear- sighted than we are, they will be wholly unable 
to understand. 

li stands thus—“ 7'o leare things to themselves is the: 
sound policy which this enlightened age has universally 
adopted, as productive of tie greatest economical pros- 
perity.”” [p. 120.] If this were a mere senseless obser- 
vation, that had nothing to do with any part of the 
treatise, it would not be worth notice ; for, considering 
the ridiculous und mischievous taste with which, from a 
variety of motives, books are now gotten up, every rea- 
der makes up his mind to meet with a sprinkling of un- 
meaning seutences in every work he looks at. Such pas- 
sages are like certain innoxious weeds, not sufficiently in- 
jurious to excite the desire of destroying them: but the 
observation alluded to is at variance with the whole work 
of which it forms a part—is even in direct opposition to it. 
kt is neither a sarcasm, nor a charge against the policy 
that Lord Lauderdale complains of. So far is his lordship 
from evincing adesire to censure any one for having left 
things to themselves, that the very paragraph preceding, 
as well as that which follows, shews that it has been usual 
to interpose ; and itis not the interference that is charged 
as a fuult, but the improper interference—the interposition 
of a remedy incapable of impeding the effects of the evil. 
Nor is it a recommendation, any more than a complaint ; 
for if his lordship thought it “ sound policy” to leave 
things to themselves, he might have spared himself and 
his readers a great deal of thought; the whole tendency of 
his work being to prove, that some active measures must 
be adopted, to prevent theinischiefs the system would lead 
to, if left to itself. In our apprehension, this misplaced 
sentiment may be a familiar, which having too frequently 
visited bis lordship, now happens to have got out of its 
place ; and as itis of acharacter to sanction the very care- 
Jessness that we were just endeavouring (o admonish, we 
must counteract its influence by a few observations. 

The laissez faire is the most sublime principle that 
ean govern the affairs of a nation; but it cannot render 
the services of which it is capable, unless it form the basis 
and be the foundation of all pubiic proceedings and social 
institutions. Unhappily, in this “ enlightened age,” as 
in complaisance we are obliged to callit, however much 
we might be inclined to leave things to find their natural 
level, we are constrained, by every principle of human 
prudence, to interpose all the salutary checks and amelie- 
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rations, that an enlightened attention to our circum- 
stances can devise ; for the maxims of our predecessors 
were so directly the reverse of laissez fuire, that finding 
ourselves under the bondage of their hands, perplexed by 
their wisdom, and shackled by their blind bargains, we 
are compelled to exert every effort of gcn us and power, to 
prevent, if possible, our posterity from being crushed by 
the weight of their imprudence. Tie true language of 
Lord Lauderdale’s appeal, as it will be understood by 
all persons to whom it is addressed, is, undo all that your 
predecessor have done, as far as the paper system is con- 
cerned. 

in taking a view of the subject sufficiently extensive to 
distinguish between the crisis when it is proper to inter- 
fere, and when to let it alone, it cannot fail to be observed 
that there are others beside “ the landholder, the stock- 
holder, the annuitant, the proprietor of reversionary inte- 
rests, of quit-rents, and of leasehold property,”’ who suffer 
greatly by the system, and who have not equal means of” 
indemnification. It is truly surprizing how the noble 
author who, in a great degree, unites the character of the 
philosopher to that of the politician, can have devoted so 
large a portion of his attention to the financial and pecu- 
niary vices of our system, and have overlooked others 
which are much more alarming, because more dreadful and 
more injurious in theireffects. Ifthe persons characterized 
obtain produce only to the amount of. £700 when they are 
warranted to expect £1000, because the pound note has 
sunk in value to fourteen shillings, the husbandman and the 
mechanic can only get seven days food in acase which 
entitles them to ten. ‘The vice which operates upon per- 
sons dependant upon human exertions, and chains them 
down without the possibility of escape from their share of 
sulfering and want, is permanent and immoveable ; but the 
dependants upon property have the open spheres of time 
aud space before them, where they can anticipate their ap- 
proaching calamities, and when they arrive, attenuate 
them by such a variety of artifices, that they assume an al- 
most impalpable form, and press in such imperceptible de- 
grees, that except in very lew cases it is mere affectation 
to complain of them. Had the depreciation been sudden, 
and the proprietor who lived upon £1000 one year, been 
the year following reduced to seven-tenths of that enjoy- 
ment, the complaint would have been better founded. it 


has, however, been seventeen years descending to that 
T 2 
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point, and during the whole period it has been property 
itself by its own conflicting power, that has produced 
whatever derangement exists. The scramble has been 
carried on from day to day, and whoever may complain of 
being worsicd in the contest, the gross amount of capital 
has increased. 

All tuat Lord Lauderdale says of the injustice of the 
system must be conceded to him ; but many of his conclu- 
sions are to be controverted, and we are greatly mistaken 
if the victims of it are not a very different description of 
persons trom those with whom hesympathizes. It is im- 
portant in this discussion to bear in mind that it is the na- 
ture of property to augment itself, and it must not be for- 
gotten that the counterpart of the complaint is, that a large 
portion of the community, that is to say, the proprietors of 
the bank of England, afd of the seven hundred and 
seventy-cight country banks, have contrived to get posses- 
sion of our gold by means of their paper tokens. Now the 
possessors of other kinds of property have not been less 
speculative than these bankers, and where their own igno- 
rance and miscalculations have not impeded the natural 
tendency of property to augment itself, its real amount has 
increased ; so that although a rent of £1000 will only pro- 
cure seven-tenths of what it was wont to do, the annuitant 
has contrived to augment his capital to an amount that 
brings him in a nominal £2000, and therefore his condi- 
tion is bettered in the proportion of 1400 to 1000. ‘The 
case is very different with the immense mass of the popu- 
lation possessing no property but ingenuity and strength, 
and it would not be difficult to prove that the grand source 
of our public calamities may be traced to the long estab- 
lished habit of legislating upon a principle that disables 
this class from making a more effectual resistance against 
the pressure of property; ‘ perhaps this might even be 
established from Lord Lauderdale’s work on Public 
Wealth.’ 

The justice of consuming all our commiseration upon 
annuitants, and persons whose incomes arise out of real 
property will appear very questionable, if looking to the 
opinion of Adam Smith, that human power and ingenuity 
are property as muchas land and stock, we mark the dif- 
ference in the condition of the possessors of those ditferent 
species of property, which may be described as alienable 
and inalienable. Now the possessor of alienable property 
is also the possessor of hwnan power and ingenuity, and 
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so long as his pound note retains any value beyond the 
worth of the material of which it is made, he is better by 
that amount than the mere proprietor of inalienable pro- 
perty. Besides the power of augmenting itself, it is the 
nature of alienable property to make way for its possessor ; 
it therefore, in the case before supposed, the real value of 
£1000 had suddenly fallen to £700 the sufferer would 
immediately have set about recovering his lost ground by 
alienating still more of his property in order to bring his 
inalienable property into service, and would have restored 
the state of his revenue by supplanting some person who 
possessing only inalienable property would have been 
unable to maintain his ground against him. The man of 
a hundred thousand a year, wh-n he has lost thirty of 
his thousands, may condescend to serve the publie in 
quality of a minister of state; and the humble pensioner 
of £20 per annum, when he has lost six pounds of his 
annuity, becomes a parish watchman ;—thus, according 
to the various degrees of loss, we get a new run of can~ 
didates in every rank, as commi:sioners, clerks, book- 
keepers, and servants, whilst the pre-occupants, are obliged 
to sink adegree, until the refuse change tieir shops, oflices, 
or watch-boxes, for the prison or the parish workhouse. 

It is no matter of complaint that this is the case: it is 
the nature of property, which can no more be resisted, 
than the hurricane or the thunder; but if we do inquire 
into the nature of our complaints, do not let us trace them 
up to a wrong cause. When the man of two hundred 
a year endeavours to double his income by embarking in 
trade, and opening his shop in a situation where he must 
supplant some other man, who has no income but the two 
hundred a year, which the profit of his trade brings him 
iu; or, when the youth, with a hundred year, offers to fill 
a desk in an oitice for fifty pounds less than the service has 
usually been performed for by a clerk, having no income 
but his salary, each is only taking an advantage that his 
property has given him; and this defence suggests one 
of a similar kind for the bank and the b: inkers, who have 
merely taken the benefit of a train of accidents, which gave 
them the power of defeating other men’s expectations. 

To us there appears great reason to believe, that the 
virus, in our system, lies much deeper than in the financial 
department; and we think, there is scarcely any complaint 
brought against it by the ‘Earl of Lauderdale, that might 
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not he paralleled by something similar in other parts of 
our policy. His lordship, for example, says, 


‘ By the law of England, the holder of a bill (upon which the 
drawer, accepter, and any number of indorsers, are all become 
bankrupts} is entitled to prove, under the separate commission of 
each, the full amount due to him at the time he makes his proof; 
and to reccive dividends under each commission, upon the sums 
proved, until he shall in the whole have received the full amount, 
If, at the time of going to prove under one commission, he has 
already received any part ¢ f the bill, he can only prove for so much 
as remains. But if, after having proved for the whole, he receives 
a part of the bill from any of the persous lable to pey it, he is still 
entitled to a dividend upon the whole, provided it does not exceed 
twenty shillings in the pound upon such part as remains due, 

‘ Thus, it may often happen, that the holder of an accommoda- 
tion-hill may receive from the drawer, the acc: pter, and the various 
indorsers, the full amount of his debt, whilst the bond creditors of 
these various parties, and those who have delivered merchandize 
to them on credit, may not recover half-a-crown in the pound.’ 


Tt requires some command over the passions to reflect 
upon such a law with patience ; yet the public annuitant is 
not altogether without his privileges, for, to secure the re- 
venue into his hands, the king’s extent takes place of 
every creditor in case of failure, and carries off the last 
shilling. Landlords also are privileged by being exempt 
from taxes, whilst they allow their possessions to remain 
unoccupied, until they can procure their own terms ; and 
this latter privilege is granted at an expence, the details 
of which, our limits will not permit us to go into. If the 
nation were to correct the errors of our financial depart- 
ment, and, in the language before cited, to regard it 
“sound policy to leave” all the established and rooted vices 
of our system “ to themselves,” ‘all the latent causes of 
our calamities would still remain; and the doctrine of 
* laissez faire” would become a favourite theme with the 
very description of persons, who, prior to the reStrictions 
on the bank, made such excellent use of its English para~ 

yhrase—we are very well as we are. 

Those who are willing to adopt the laissez" faire, as the 
basis of our policy, evince, by their choice, tltat they have 
discovered the error of our ways, and they, at least, should 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance—they should take 
all the consequences of their own conviction, and examine 
the effects of legislative interposition from the feudal revo- 
lution down to the last penal act of Parliament against 
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eombinations of journeymen, and they should shew an 
equal anxiety to establish as just a balance, between in- 
alienable and alienable property and the paper pound. 
With all the respect we have for his lordship’s sugges- 
tions, we are aware of their limited influence—“ for the 
country may go on by means of industry and ingenuity, to 
obtain increased opulence, even if the troy pound of gold 
were increased into sixty-five guineas,” and the same 
might be said ifit were coined into five hundred. 

Industry and genius are the only real sources of public 
wéalth ; and so long as they are brought into action, no 
circumstances of national adversity, short of political 
dissolution, can prevent the capital of a country increas- 
ing. Ii, then, upon this principle, we analyze the nature 
of our complaint, we shall find, that it is not composed so 
much of national calamity; as of the misery of a part 
only, of the individuals who make up the nation ; and we 
must not disguise from ourselves, that the true character 
of the paper system, divested of all quaint terms and 
their associations, is, in plain philosophical language, a 
medium for making property change hands unjustly. 
Whatever ameliorations we may contemplate, should have 
for their object the correction'of this error, and we should be 
willing to correct it wherever it may be found. 

The treatise beiore us involves a moral consideration, 
which we cannot here indulge, as well as a question of 
science. Wpon the scientific part of the subject, we think 
his lordship invuinerable. As to the arrangement of the 
work, we are sorry the noble author has declined those 
artificial helps of typography, which abridge the iabour of 
readers in abstruse studies. The use of italics and small 
capitals, in ail close reasonings, save much fatigue. We 
particularly regret, that such parallel passages as those 
which occur from pp. 139 to 145, are not so distinguished. 

The scientific and documentary merit of the work would 
be appreciated, if we could insert the titles only of the 
tables and papers, which constitute the twenty appendixes 
contained in iis last forty-four pages ; but we have already 
extended this article too far to enable us to say more, than 
that they are of immense value to the financiai aud political 


inquirer. 
T4 
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Art. VI.—Patronage. By Maria Edgewerth. Four vols. 12mo. 
pp. 1640. 128s. Johnson. 1814, 
[Concluded from page 48.] 

As a story, the radical defect of the work before us, 
is, its want of combination. The picture appears divi- 
ded into compartments, and to derive its unity from the 
frame only. Characters are introduced, which the au- 
thoress is ofien at aloss what to do with; and it is evi- 
dent, that her final disposal of some of them, in no re- 
spect accords with her original intentions. Juvenile 
readers will be much surprised to find the important 
pair, whom they usually term the hero and heroine, in 
this very predicament. The adoption of the former by 
Miss Edeeworth has excited some wonder in ourselves ; 
for, with no disrespect to sentimental Poles, and star- 
decorated Germans, they are real intruders, when their 
errand is to deprive us of our most enlightened country- 
women. Whatever good is announced of Count Alten- 
burgh, he neither does, nor says, any thing, in propria 
— to merit an exception in his favour; and an 

nglish woman might have married, at least, more in- 
structively. Caroline Percy, the leading female, is also 
far below the powers of the Edgeworth pen. The truthis, 
discrectand well educated young ladies, atrest in the bosom 
of their families, how superior soever in mind or attainment, 
cannot be made objects of reading interest. tu the calm of 
private life, tne feminine virtues are felt more than per- 
ceived; and fortunately for the possessor, excite affection 
and tenderness, rather than admiration or surprise. If 
the eye is to follow woman, to use fashionable phraseo- 
logy, she must be brought out ; and in this sense, Caro- 
line Percy is not brought out. By no means solicitous 
to renew an early acquaintance with atrocious Lovelaces, 
and distressed Clarissas ; and witha still greater distaste 
to dreadful doings in caverns and castles; we think ac- 
tion, or passion, absolutely necessary to distinguish every 
body, who is to be distinguished. In a former produc- 
tion, our authoress has beautifully contrived to give im- 
pulse to the mental repose and self government, which, 
with so much purity oi taste, she labours to make the test 
of female excellence. Tu ‘Belinda,’ an amiable and acecom- 
plished young lady, placed in adelicate and embarrassing 
situation, with unblenched majesty, makes her way, 
through all the rocks and quicksands of bad example, 
sustained only by a felicitous unica of intellectual energy, 
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with tenderness of nature, and dignified single mindedness. 
That Miss Rdgeworth’s beau ideal for the imitation of the 
sex,has not been materially impaired, thefollowing portraits 
ofan English matron and her married daughter, will sutii- 
ciently evince. In allusion to French aud inglish so- 
ciety, the passage exhibits also, beauties of another kind. 

‘The wife of Admiral Mortimer—in her early youth she had 


passed some years abroad, and ha: the vivaeity, ease, polish, tact, 
and esprit de societe of a Frenchwoman, with the solidity of under- 
standing, amiable qualities, domestic tastes, and virtues of an Eng- 
lishwoman. The mutual affection of this mother and daughter, not 
only secured their own happiness, but diffused an additional charm 
over their manners, and increased the interest which they other- 
vise inspired, ‘They hada delightful society both in town and 
in the country. Mrs. Mortimer's house in London was the resort 
of the best company in the best sense of the word, it was not that 
dull, dismal, unnatural thing, an English conversazione, where people 
are set, against their will and their nature, to talk wit; or reduced, 
against their pride and their conscience, to worship idols. This 
society partook of the nature of the best English and the best French 
society, judiciously combined. ‘The French mixture of persons of 
falenits and of rauk, men of literature and of the world—the 
French habit of mingling feminine and masculine subjects of con- 
versation, instead of separating the sexes, far as the confines of 
their prison-room will allow, into hostile parties, dooming one sex 
to politics, argument, and eternal sense, the other to scandal, dress, 
and eternal nonsense. Yet with these French manners, there were 
English morals—with this French ease, gaiety, and politeness ; 
English sincerity, confideuce, and safety. No simagree, no 
espionage, no intrigue political or gallant; none of that profligacy, 
which not only disgraced, but destroyed the reality of pleasure in 
Parisian society, at it’s most brilliant era. The persons of whom 
Mrs. Mortimer’s society was formed were, in their habits and good 
sense, so thoroughly English, that even had it been possible for 
them to put morality and religion out of the question, they would still 
have thought it quite as couvenient and agreeable to love their own 
husbands and wives, as to play at cross-purposes in gallanting their 
neighbours. In short their pleasure in general society was in ad- 
dition, not in contradistinction or destruction of their domestic 
happiness, Of consequence, Mrs. Mortimer, in the bleom of 
youth and height of fashion, instead of being a coquet, hunting 
after men with her eyes, was beloved, almost to adoration, as a 
daughter, a wife, a mother, a friend. Mrs. Hungerford, at an ad- 
vanced age, was not a wretched, selfish Madame du Deffand, ex- 
acting homage and utfentions, yet disbelieving in-the existence of 
friendship: complaining in the midst of all the luxuries of life, 
mental and corporeal, of being oppressed by ennui, unable to find 
any one to love andesteem, or incapable of loving and esteeming any 
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one. Mrs. Hungerford, surrounded “ with all that should accom. 
pany old age,” 
“ As honor, love, obedience, troops'of friends,” 

was, as she often declared, with gratitude-to Providence, happier in 
age than she had been even in youth. With warm aflections, and 
benevolence guided and governed in it’s objects by reason and reli- 
gion. Indulgent to human nature in general, and loving it, but 
not with German cosmopolitism ; first and best, loving” her daugh- 
ter, her family, comprising a wide and happy extent of relations 
and e-nnexions, sons and nephews in the army and navy, or in dif- 
feftut employments in the stste. Many of these young men al- 
ready distinguished, others wanting only opportamty to do equal 
honour to their name. All these objects of her affection kept up a 
continual, strong, and lively interest in the affairs of the world, con- 
nected her with different professions, and extended her views to 
distant countries, so that her affections enlarged perpetually her 
sphere of ki-.wledge, and supplied that freshness of motive for 
mental activity, the want of which so many complain of as they 
advance in years.’ 


The avowed object of this literary effort, is, to display 
the dangers and mischief of Patronage ; taking the word 
in its most unlimited sense. We cannot think, that it has 
entirely succeeded. ‘The only characters, which at all 
answer the end of their creation, are those of Lord Old- 
borough and Commissioner Falconer—the minister, and 
the time-server. The latter,is remarkably well drawn; 
strikingly exhibiting in his conduct, the baseness of ser- 
vility; “and, in the fate of his exertions, the precarious 
nature of ¢he benefit, for which every manly attribute is 
so frequently sacrificed. ‘To keep him on some terms 
with the reader, he is described as originally a respect- 
able man, with no particular obliquity of disposition; but 
led into error by solicitude to establish a large family, 
and seduced into his choice of means, by a profound opi- 
nion of his own political acumen, and talent at ingratiation. 
One oi the first consequences of this presumption, is, his 
forcing two blockheads into situations, without the 
slightest regard to their capability ; ; anda third of some 
promise, into the only proiession he would certainly dis- 
grace. The result of so much wrongheadedness may be 
easily foreseen. One, and ail, discredit their patrons, 
injure ‘their country, and ruin ‘themselves. All this is 
properly deducible, (although we believe the prior parts 
of the sequenceoccur most trequently ;) but we think, the 
example fails to bear out the extent of application annex- 
ed toit. The superiority of the professions, to uncertain 
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flependence, is evident; but it seems to be taken too 
much for granted, that the success of a professiomal man, 
is always in his own power, and that of a dependant never. 
Neither are the opposing instances, of the Percy and 
Falconer conduct, iairly illustrative of the different sides 
of the question. The offspring of the one are blessed 
with capacity, and educated with care; the children of 
the other, enjoy neither of these advantages. The Percy’s . 
would have succeeded every where; the Falconers, no 
where. Happily for under secretzries too, the times are 
mended, since the days of my Lords Chatham and Old- 
borough, of Mr. Williams, and the Lord Chancellor 
West. Upon any change now, they not only retire upon 
their full salaries, but almost all the subordinate -move- 
ables of office, are equally favoured. ow far this alte- 
ration is for the beiter, we do not take upon ourselves to 
determine. 

But, Miss Edgeworth by no means confines her objec- 
tions to political patronage, or the species of barter be- 
tween power and laxity of principle, which, we fear, will 
last to the end of time. So feartul is she, lest habits of 
active exertion and self reliance, should be injured by 
partial encouragement, that she is as anxious to discourage 
the patron, as the patronised. We deem this, being too 
fastidious. ‘That the patronage of science and literature, 
has proved serviceable, the history of civilised Europe, 
authenticates beyond controversy ; that both literature 
and science, are now out of the nursery in Great Britain, 
is equally clear. But are the fine arts in the same inde- 
pendent situation? Will they ever be init? A reading, 
and a scientific public, may be said to exist—a public, 
with a taste for the finer productions of art, is rapidly 
growing up; but a public, enabled to purchase them, is 
quite another thing. ‘Thus, the artist is thrown under 
the special protection of opulence; and more particularly 
requires a little countenance and sunshine, to bring him 
into competition, uot, with superiority, but priovity. it 
is allowing too little to circumstance, to say, that talent - 
will always find its level. ‘The mercantile principle is 
sound; but in the instance under consideration, the 
market is a close one. We were, therefore, sorry to see 
the predilection ofa Mr. Gresiiam, for a painter, heldoutto 
reprobation; and the more so, because the manner of 
dving it is not altogether unjust. It is insinuated, that 
the painter was a bad one; if so, Mr. Gresham was ne. 
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judge; and there is an end of the matter. But this is a 
mere begging of the question. He who studies what he 
likes, generally understands what he studies ; and should 
he not, a misjudging patron is no precedent against pa- 
tronage. This unfortunate painter, is also described as 
heing eccentric, capric ious, and insufferably vain. What 
hen | ? ashare of such miscone eption, appertains, proba- 
bly, to every human being; and surely, where deed is 
im existence, no sound minded man judges of another by 
his opinion of himself. With the same reason, we might 
refuse to assist a starving population, because, the poor 
people form very extravagant opinions of what ought to 
be done for them. Some few Quixotes, indeed, for this 
our island, seck for native genius among the lanes and 
he! ges—heat the bushes for favourites of nature, as for 
hares. This is ridiculous, when it is sincere, and a vile 
affectation when itis not. They who set out upon such 
discoveries, gener ally determine to make fhem; and the 
end of them is often laughable enough. On the other 
hand, to recommend a systematic negle ct of struggling 
exertion—to advise the minions of fortune, to enact Ches- 
terfield to Johnson, and never to stand torward until the 
castle is stormed and the giant overcome, is unworthy of 
the sense and generosity of s:iss Edgeworth. At the risk 
of mistake and disappointment, (for the risk must be in- 
curred), we think, that to follow up a presumption in 
favour of early promise, by an occasional fiat that will 
clear away the thorns and brambles of untoward circum- 
stance, and smooth the way of a young candidate to the 
lists, is every way becoming the wealth, leisure, and bene- 
volence of a great nation. 

From the same abstract love of independence, Miss 
Edgeworth inculcates an extreme of political prudery, 
that leaves every thing practical behind it. When first 
introduced to lord Oldborough, his conversation with 
Mr. Perey, as already quoted, led us to imagine, that we 
were becoming acquainted with one of the bi leful per- 
sonages, who, uniting great qualities to little principle, 
conceive themselves born to govern the rest of the world, 
No such thing. Lord Oldborough possesses, indeed, 
the great qualities; but, as far as we can discover, em- 
ploys them fairly and honourably in the conduct of pub- 
lic business. Except in his patronage of the Falconers, 
a very venial transgression, (for although he knew not 
they had talents, he knew as little that they were without 
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them ;) his career appears to have been dignified, patriotic, 
and consistent. With these impressions we cannot ex- 
actly perceive the propriety of the extraordinary distance 
maintained by Mr. Percy. The predilection of thie lat- 
ter, for domestic life and fireside enjoyment would merit 
little observation ii he was not held out as a kind of pat- 
tern for independeat country gentlemc 2. -Without af- 
fecting a disproportionate share of patriotism, we cannot 
admire this doctrine. If every man of principle, is to 
avoid public life, as the grave of his honour and his inde- 
pendence, to whom is the national progress to be in- 
trusted? ‘The empty solicitude to represent counties and 
neighbourhoods, which has ruined so many respectable 
families, we despise as much as Miss Edgeworth; but 
surely a mere selfish preference of our own ease, safety, 
and comfort, is scarcely more justifiable. Nor is that 
horror of baseness and servility particularly edifying, 
which leaves every thing to the base and the servile, In 
comparison with such shrinking apprehension, how noble 
the perseverance of an individual, who, regardless of 
overwhelming majorities, and affected inattention, pre- 

serves his enlightened course session after session; un- 
til the reasoving, which appears to fall pointless within 
dloors, seems likely to become a part of the common sense 
of the country without, and to conquer by reaction! 

The character of Lord Oldborough is maintained with 
great dignity. Ambition isa dazzling quality, and must 
have some very hateful accompaniments to render it dis- 
gusting. Milton almost fell in love with his own Satan; 
and we shrew dly suspect, that Miss Edgeworth has been 
surprised into a little Pygmalion-like regard for this child 
of kev imagination. Indeed, from Mr. Percy’s first 
ominous mention of him, we cannot help thinking, that the 
minister was intended to be a person very different from 
Lord Oldborough. ‘This alone, can account for the air 
of compassion occasionally assumed for him, and for the 
powerful pre-eminence to which his life was devoted. 
These common places, in no respect, adapt themselves to 
a statesman, whose councils have been wise and success- 
ful, whose conduct has been pure and disinterested, and 
who retires from a long and prosperous management of 
the affairs of his country, with dignity and with honour. 
in comparison with aman of this towering cast, the pr ivate 
life hero dwindles into a pigmy ; and to visit him in his 
retreat with the tedium of a retired haberdasher, seems 
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entirely out of keeping ; but if Miss Edgeworth fails in 
this view of the subject, she fails in nothing else. The pe- 
culiar feleity, with which she individualizes character, 
and creates jor it situation, willappear in the following ex- 
tract. Lord Oldborough, is to be u iderstood, as having been 
accused of sinister practices, and his sovereign crediting 
the imputation, Sas been led to think of a change in his 
councils. iis Lordship demands an audience to assert 
his innocence, and cannot be disbelieved. ‘The nianifes- 
taiion of real fecling, through the forms of politeness and 
the digaity of station, is admirably sketched. 


‘On going to the palace Lord Oldborough found that the King 
had set out for Windsor, he followed him thither, arrived just as his 
Majesty was mounting his horse. Surprised at the sight of the 
minister the King took his foot out of the stirrup, and prepared to 
dismount. 

***] bee I may not detain your Majesty—I see I am late,” said 
Lord Oldborough, 

««< fs the business urgent, my Lord?” 

** No, please your Majesty, for it concerns principally myself. 
It can, therefore, wait your Majesty's leisure at any hour your 
Majesty inay appoint.” ; 

* The King dismounted instantly. 

« This moment, my Lord, I aim at leisure for any business that 
concerus your Lordship.” 

* The King returned to the palace—Lord Oldborough followed, 
and all the spectators on foot and horseback were left full of 
curiosity. 

* Notwithstanding the condescension of his Majesty’s words and 
manuer, and the polite promptitude to attend to any business that 
concerned bis Lordship, it was evident to Lord Oldborough’s pe- 
netration, that there was an unusual coldness and formaiity in the 
King’s cotiutenauce and deportment, unlike the graciousness of 
his reception, wheu satisfied and pleased. Nor did his air become 
less reserved, when they were aloue in the cabinet; on the contrary 
the King looked as ove prepared to hear, but determined to say as 
little as possible. 

* Lord Oidborough placed himself so as to give the King the 
advantage of the light, which he did not fear to have full on his 
own countenance. 

* * Please your Majesty, certain letters, signed with my name, 
and sealed with my seal, have, 1 am informed, been laid before 
your Majesty.” 

* «© ] trust—I hope your Majesty—.” 

* At the firm assertion, in the tone with which Lord Oldborough 
pronvunced, | ¢rust—his Majesty's eye changed—and moved away 
from Lord Oldborough’s, whem he, with respectful interrogation of 
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tone, added ‘‘ I hope your Majesty could not believe those letters 
to be mine.” 

**« Frankly, my Lord,” said the King, assuming an open air— 
** the assertions, th- insinuations of no man, or set of men, of any 
rank, or weight in my dominions, could by any imaginable means 
have induced me to conceive it possible, that such letters had been 
written by your Lordship. Not for oae moment could my belief have 
been compelled by any evidence, less strong than your Lordship’s 
hand writig aud seal. Lown, I thought I knew your Lordship’s 
seal and writing; but I find, and rejoice to find, that I have been 
deceived.” 

** Tthank your Majesty—I cannot feel surprise, that a forgery 
and a counterfeit, which, at first view, compelled my own belief of 
their being genuine, should, for a moment, have deceived your 
Majesty. But, I ewn, I had flattered myself, that ny sovereign 
knew my heart and character yet better than my seal and sig- 
nature,” 

*** Undoubtedly, my Lord.” 

** And I should have hoped, that, if your Majesty had perused 
those letters, no assertions could have been necessary, on my part, 
to convince your Majesty, that they cox/d not be mine. Ihave now 
only to rejoice, that your Majesty is undeceived, and that I have 
not intruded unnecessarily upon your Majesty with this explana- 
tion. Iam fully sensible of your Majesty’s goodness, in having 
thus permitted me to make, as early as possible, to your Majesty, 
this assertion of my innocence. For the proofs of it, and for the 
detection of the guilty, I am preparing; and | hope to make these 
as clear to your Majesty, as your Majesty's assurance of the plea- 
sure you feelin being undecived is satisfactory. .consolatory—to me. 
I detain your Majesty no longer,” concluded Lord Oldborough, with 
a bow of profound yet proud | respect. 

‘ « My Lord,” said the King, ‘I have no doubt that this affair 
willredound to your honour, and terminate to your Lordship’s entire 
sutisfuction.” 

‘ The very phrase used by the Duke of Greenwich. 

* As to myself, your Lordship can have no further anxiety, 
but I wish your Lordship’s endeavours to detect and bring proofs 
home to the guilty may be promptly successful—for the gratifica- 
tion of your own feelings, and the satisfaction,of the public mind, 
before the matter should be brought forward in parliament. 

‘ As his Majesty quitted the cabinet, he added some gracions 
phrases, expressive of the high esteem he felt for the minister, and 
the interest he had always, and should always take, in whatever 
could contribute to his public and private sutisfuction”—(again). 

‘ To an eye aud ear less practised in courts than this minister’s, 
all that had been said would have been really satisfactory, but Lord 
Oldborough discerned a secret embarrassment in the smile, a con- 
straint in the manner, a care, an effort to be gracious in the lan- 
guage, acaution, a rounding of the periods, a recurrence to tech- 
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nical phrases of compliment and amity, a want of the free fluent 
lancuace of the heart; language which, as it flows, whether from 
sovetcien or subject, leaves a trace, that the art of courtier or of 
monarch cannot imitate, Tnall attempts at such imitation, there is 
2 want, of which vanity and even interest is not always sensible, 
but which feeling perceives instantly—Lord QOldboroagh felt it— 
and twice, during this audience, he was ou the point of offering his 
resignation, and twice, exerting strong power over himself, he 
retrained, 

‘He saw pliiniy, that he was not where he had been in the 
King’s confidence or favour; that his enemies had been at work, 
and, in some measure, had succeeded; that suspicions had been 
infused into the King’s mind. That his King had doubted him, 
his Majesty had coutessed—and Lord Gidborough discerned, that 
there was no genuine joy at the moment his Majesty was unde- 
ceived, no real auxiety for his honour, only the ostensible maui- 
fustation unsuitable to the oceasion—repeatable—or recordable. 

* Still there was nothing of which he could complain; every ex- 
pression, if written down or repeated, must have appeared proper 
and e¢racious from the sovereien to his minister; and for that mi- 
nister to resign at such a monrent, from pride or pique, would 
have been fatal to the dignity, perhaps to the integrity of his 
character. 

* Lord Oldborongh reasoned thus as he stood before ‘the King, 
and compelled himself, during the whole audience, and to the last 
parting moment, to preserve an air and tone of calm respectful 
possession. His Majesty mounted his horse, and galloped off to 
take a ride in the park; while, full of care, his Lordship got into 
his carriage to return to town’ 

We have said a great deal on the views of Miss Edge- 
worth in this publication, because we consider her to be 
one of the very few instructively amusing writers, who are 
likely to give a tone to the opinions of their readers. Thus 
occupied, we can expatiate but little on mere literary merit 
and defect. That Patronage is very inferior to most of 
her former productions, may be affirmed decidedly. It 
appears to have been finished in haste, and never to have 
undergone the salutary revision, so judiciously bestowed 
on her prior labours. Therefore, with many of their 
beauties, it has more of their faults ; and particularly that 
very prominent one, of producing extraordinary transi- 
tion,and overwheiming catastrophe, by the most insignifi- 
cantmeans. When Miss Edgeworth needs the assistance 
of a God, he always descends in the form of a petty acci- 
dent; and so disguised, bustles and operates in a manner 
rather ludicrously opposed to his apparent consequence. 
But this and a thousand more littie circumstances, did 
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they exist, would be amply recompensed by her extraor- 
dinary powers in the display of character, her inimitable 
humour, her admirable use of reading, and the general . 
soundness of her instructions. We take our leave of this 
lady, with observing, that an expression of disappoint- 
ment when authors are inferior to themselves, is an ob- 
vious, if indirect compliment to the abilities, from which 
so much is expected. 





Art. Vil.—aA Treatise on the Coul Trade, with Strictures on 
its abuses, and hints for amelioration. By Robert Edington. 
Octavo, pp. 270. Souter, 18i3. 


So little is generally known of the coal trade, and so 
much is heard respecting its abuses, that there can be no 
doubt of tie large consumers of this useful product, pro- 
perly appreciating all information which they can rely 
upon as true.. It may be assumed, that abuses have been 
complained of ever since the trade existed, and possibly 
from the grant of the first charter of the town of New- 
castle, by king John, to the ‘honest men’ of the town. 
For, though it does not appear that they had licence to 
dig without the walls until twenty-one years afterwards, 
tere is good reason to believe, that these ‘ honest men’ 
had been at bis majesty’s coal so much, that solely from 
apprehension if their dark doings came to light, they 
would incur his displeasure, and perhaps lose the town 
charter, they earnestly supplicated leave to work the coal. 
llenry the third granted this leave, by letters patent, under 
the great seal, upon payment of twenty shillings into the 
hanaper. 

New additional charters and extensive grants and privi- 
leges were conferred, and various confirmations made 
under diflerent sovereigns; and so early as Henry the 
fourth, the town of Newcastle was erected into a county. 
But the complaints of abuse were frequent and grievous. 
Jn the reign of James the first, the attorney-general pro- 
ceeded against the corporation, or freehost men, in the 
star-chamber, for that they, having the pre-emption of coals 
from the inheritors in Northumberland and Durham, forced 
the ships to take bad coal, and they were severely fined. 
Again, in 1653, the celebrated Ralph Gardiner exhibited 
to the committee for trade and corporations, twenty-eight 
charges against the mayor and burgesses, some of which 
are very Curious ;—in particular he charges them with im- 
prisoning arlificers; forcing masters of ships to cut purses 
in open court; procuring perjury against the captains for 
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the fine’s sake to the corporation ; imposing arbitrary fines; 
imprisoning men, for that they, not being Newcastle men, 
saved ships from sinking; with letting ships sink though 
seven miles from Newcastle, unless Newcastle men, who 
exacted cxorbitant charges before they put off, could 
get there in time to assist; with not sufiering provi- 
sions to be bought at Shields, although people were often 
drowned by being obliged to go to Newcastle :aarket; with 
engrossing and hoarding corn, so that the poor were forced 
to eat beasts blood baked, cats and dogs, and ‘ their poor 
little coal horses;’ with not suffering coal owners to selk 
their own coals except to free-host men, who sold them, at 
their own price, to the ships, which were obliged to take 
them or go unladen ; and by theirabuses, damaging the 
revenue to upwards of £40,000 per annum. Numerous 
were the complaints of ships belng compelled to take un- 
merchantable coals, and it was deposed upor oath, that 
by reason all coals were engrossed and sold by the freemen, 
mayor, and burgesses of Newcastle, the coal owners were 
impoverished, and the price of coals at London and on the 
coasts raised to excessive rates. To remedy these griev- 
ances, Cromwell, by an especial act, amongst other enact- 
ments deprived the corporation of the coaservancy of the ri- 
ver T'yne, established a market at Nerth Shields, and gave 
liberty to the coal owners to leave their pits, and sell their 
coals to whom, and where they pleased, on payment of the 
government duties. We cannot, however, here go iuto 2 
history of the trade, which, like many others, has. had to 
struggie with various difficulties, and chiefly with the preju- 
dices that existed from an early and for a very long period 
against the use of the article. Edward the first issued a com- 
mission to punish, with great fines, the burners of coal, 
and numerous restrictions were enacted, even down to the 
reign of James the first; the great Hoffman too, attributed 
eur consumptions and asthmas to its use; and Sir Kenelm 
Digby, in his indignation against it, purposed, by an act 
of parliament, ‘ to remove this infernal nuisance.’ 
Newcastle furnishing the metropolis almost exclusively 
with this valuable production, Mr. Edington confines 
his considerations principally to the Newcastle trade; 
which, he thinks, must always maintain its ascendancy 
from its superior facilities of supply. ‘Fhe collieries, in 
the earlier periods of the trade, were all situated to the 
westward of Newcastle bridge: those that have been 
opened below the bridge produce a coai of superior qua- 
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lity, which, from local advantages, can be shipped much 
cheaper than the coal from the collieries westward, and 
what is of great consequence, without breakage; but 
though they can be afforded at a lower price, they are 
charged considerably higher. Mr. Edington details the 
contest between the upper and the lower coliieries; the 
principle of the present combination ; and the constitu- 
tion of the coal market, with clearness and brevity, and 
we hope, witn fairness. 


‘ As more collieries were opened below the Tyne bridge, adja- 
cent to the river and the sea, every facility of exportation was 
increased, both by situation and cheapness. Hence a rivalry took 

lace between the ancient and the new and improved collieries, 

he contention between them was long, arduous, and mischievous. 
It was which of them should by whatever means engage and keep 
possession of the market and the public supply. The superiority 
of the new collieries in quality and adjacency to the river, was 
naturally, and by the aid of steam engines so great, that the 
inferior collieries were obliged, in order to keep up competition, to 
resort to a practice so blameable, that nothing can justify it, except 
the plea of self-preservation. It was this; to pass their coals 
through a screen or sieve, and so separate the round and large from 
the small, that they might meet in the market. This practice was 
a sacrifice of labour and of materials, so that the smallest coals 
passing through the screen were made worse than useless. The 
waste was so immense, that the labourers were directed from time 
to time to set fire to the heaps accumulated, in order to rid the 
ground of an incumbrance.. Thus, with a known loss, they were 
enabled to meet in the market the superior article. 

* But of this contention, after lasting some years, both parties 
became weary ; they found it prudentially wise to unite in interest, 
to equalize the price, to regulate the transmission trom exch cok 
liery, and to feed the public at their own prices, and according to 
their own convenience: heuce their union became a direct mono- 
poly; it was agreed that the market should be fed, and not 
glutied ; that the advantage derived naturally to the public from 
competition, should cease ; that each colliery should be at liberty 
to send so much only as should be assessed to its supposed value, 
or capacity of supply, and that if more should be vended than the 
allotted proportion, then that the colliery in advance should pay, as 
to a fund, a certain apportioned sum to be allowed to the colliery 
in deficiency....eseescceeseces. . 

‘ The nature and tendency of this combination is ably stated in 
the evidence of Messrs. Clayton, Ismay, and Martindale ; [before 
the Coal Committee of the House of Commons. in 1800;] and the 
aggregate of their accounts of it is as follows: 

Assuming that the supply for the market is at a given quantity, 
for instance, that the export to ve from Newcastle only, should 

. 
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be 350,000 Newcastle chaldrons exclusive of those from Hartly, 
Blyth, Cowper, and Sunderland, the coal-owners in their 
meetings regularly held and associated, settle upon paper in what 
ratio each colliery shall be entitled to supply its proportion for 
the market. “ One colliery may stand upon a basis of sixty- 
** four and upwards, while there is one, particularly, so low as 
“eight. The basis is, if it stand upon sixty-four or upwards, if 
** the vend or demand shall take off that quantity, such owner will 
* be entitled to sell 64,000 chaldrons annually. 

** Should any colliery exeeed the proportion of vend allotted to 
** it, it appears that the owner is accountable to pay to the-col- 
** lieries, in deficiency, some portion of the profits upon the 
** excess of vend. 

“ That an actual and general partnership is made to subsist 
“« amongst the coal-owners ; and thus are they rendered complete 
** masters of tle market.” ....eseeeeeeeeeees 

© The coul market at Billingsgate is held three days in the week for 
the sale of cargoes, and by factors, to whom the intelligence comes 
of the sailing of each ship by the post, so as,to enable them to 
know, allowing for weather, what they may expect: thus they 
have a complete knowledge of the supply. 

* The coal market is constituted only of the factors, who are, by 
their situation, diurnal legislators, so strongly that they give laws 
to the market, not to be overturned. 

* They are in number nearly thirty. 

* The coal buyers are about eighty, or thereabouts, of the first 
class, who attend the markets. 

* There may be upwards of 150 of the second class, for whom 
the first class purchase on commission, also find them craft and 
waggons, sacks, &c, to carry their coals out to their respective 
customers. 

* There are not less than about 500 coal dealers of the third 
class, most of whom keep coalsheds, &c, 

* The undertakers, who will not suffer the captain to deliver his 
own cargoes, are about thirty. 

* The number of sea-coal meters are upwards of a hundred, ex- 
elusive of the land-coal meters. 

‘ The barges are about 2196, which, at an average of thirty- 
three tons, amount to 72,468 tons; the average of delivery from 
the coal-ships, is at the rate of ninety ships, (I mean to say, all this 
per mouth.) If there should be, which too frequently happens, a delay 
of delivery, then the barges loaded are but warehouses for the coals, 

‘ The supply of coals is at the estimation, for the metropolis, of 
300 cargoes, at 220 chaldrous each, equal to 66,000 London chal- 
drons per month, of which, about 50,000 chaldrons are exposed 
in craft upon the river.’ 


It is obvious from the arrangements between the coal 
owners; that the production of a new coal at market is 
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injurious to. this combination, and it appears that great 
obstacles are opposed to the sale of such cargoes at Bil- 
lingsgate. Evidence was given before the coal com- 
mittee to the goodness of coals from other collieries, many 
of which were declared to be little inferior to the best 
Newcastle. Mr. Edington relates that, in 1800, the late 
Mr. John Johnson, one of the owners of Cowper’s Main, 
which had been opened about two years, complained to 
him that his coals would not sell at market for their worth. 
lie went to Billingsgate himself, ordered a dinner for the 
principal coal buyers and factors, and so good was the un- 
derstanding, that on the next market day his coals, which. 
before had not produced him within 5s. 6d. or 6s. now sold 
for within 1s. 6d. per chaldron of Wall’s-end. Mr. Kding- 
ton must not quarrel with us when we say, that i/, after the 
publication of this anecdote, the lack of ordering a good 
dinner is the only obstacle to a good understanding between 
the owners of the rejected coals and the factors, the 
said owners will be greater sticklers upon public principle 
against their private interests, than we, at this present 
writing can recollect, we ever met amongst gentlemen 
‘using and carrying on trade after the manner and cus- 
tom of merchants.’ Alas! we fear that this species of 
corruption is irradicable ‘ in the parish of St. Mary-le- 
bow, in the ward of Cheap.’ Mr. Edington has not 
strengthened his case against the wicked factors by gravely 
introducing this circumstance. 

In metage, and exportation to foreign markets, great 
abuses are mentioned. ‘The origin of ‘ the meters sack,’ 
and its loss to the Lord Mayor are curious.—When sea 
coal was introduced, his lordship received ‘a sample of 
every cargo in a small basket ; but the country being over- 
run with timber and prejudice, he was not disposed to 
alarm the citizens by a sea-coal fire, and let the meterstake 
the samples to themselves :—the meters in due time dis- 
covered that ‘ coals were coals,’ and increased the small 
sample baskets to sample sacks; in lieu of which they are 
now by act of parliament allowed a guinea per sack. 
About 5500 cargoes of coals are imported annually into 
London, producing to the meters £5775. and, in many a 
late Lord Mayor, no doubt, great regret for the short- 
sightedness of his predecessors a few centuries ago. 

Various reasons might be quoted for selling coals by 
weight in preference to measure. Coals vary considers 
ably in quality ; and measure more or less as they are 

U3 
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round or small; and both weigh and measure more 
or less, according to their quality, and as they are wet or 
dry. Ifa bushel of rownd coals be measured, and they are 
afterwards brokenand re-measured, they will run over-mea- | 
sure. Ifa bushel of Wall’s-end coals be measured dry, its 
weight will be from 84 to 85 lb.—if measured wef, the 
weight will be less: for a bushel of dry coals, if ever so 
round, has a part small which runs like sand and fills up 
every cavity; buta bushel of wet will easily clog, leaving 
cavities, ami weigh less than the dry. A busiiel of dry 
Apploy coals turned, and weil wetted, will run over-mea- 
sure considerably. 

Ships purchase of the coal owners by weight, and sell 
in the pool by measure: to lessen the opportunities 
of fraud, and with a view to equal justice between buyer 
and seller, Mr. Edington proposes that, instead of heap 
measure, a vat of coals when measuring in the ship shall 
strike a bell as soon as it weighs 765 lb.—the specific 
weight of a vat ; if the coals be small, similar to Tanfield 
Moor, the vat will be full heaped ; but if round, as Wall’s 
End, &c. the bell will ring before the vat is full. He is 
anxious that retailers in particular should be compelled to 
sell by weight, and that coal waggons, instead of carrying 
a bushel measure, should have a pair of steel yards for 
weighing at the overend of the waggon, which might be 
done with great ease. A sack of coals should weigh 
255 lb. clear of the sack. Coals sheds not only give short 
measure, but mix the qualities. The keeper of a coal 
shed makes a chaldron of 36 bushels measure out 42 
bushels. There is no penalty whatever for giving short 
measure in small quantities :—the honest labourer and 
the miserable starveling, who can only purchase half a 
peck or a peck of coals are hourly defrauded, and wholly 
without redress. 

Weight is decisive of the quality of coals, but light 
coals will burn out quicker in proportion to their own 
weight than heavy coals. A chaldron of Blyth, Cowper, 
or Hartley, weighs 271 cwt.—a chaldron of Paddington 
coals only 23 cwt. Four chaldrons of Paddington coals 
will not go so far for house fires or bakers, as three chal- 
dron of Blyth or Cowper—they burn rapidly, and to a 
white ash. Paddington coals are sold at the canal, in 
blocks, by the ton; they are bought by the keepers of coal 
sheds, and being mixed-olf with ‘Taufield Moor, which is 
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a small coal but cakes strong, are retailed by measure as 
Blyth, and Cowper, or Hartley. 

Fifty thousand tons of coal are allowed by act of Parlia- 
ment to be imported by the Paddington canal annually, 
which Mr. Edington thinks a great evil; but we would 
yemind him that the great injury to the public is occasioned 
by the retailer selling by measure, and that his own re- 
medy of frauds in general, sale by weight, is applicable to 
this, and equally eifectual. ‘This would leave no motive 
to dealers ‘* for mixing-off’—the purchaser would no 
longer look to bulk, as a criterion of his having had a 
proper quantity for his money,—4udk would be altogether 
out of the question if he bought by weight. from 
this month forward, we shall cease to wonder at our 
chilling vestal’s inability to keep our fire in ; nor shall we 
repeat the insinuation, couched under our old affectation ef 
Surprise at our ‘ coals going so fast.’ 

Many of the good people of London who believe that 
coals grow, and will never fail, would be better informed 
were they to read Mr. Edington’s treatise. He particu- 
larises the leading collieries both south and north of the 
Tyne by their names, the names of their proprietors, the 
qualities of the produce of each, and, generally, the depth 
of the pits, and the breadth of the seams. From the survey 
he takes, he is decisively of opinion that the time is not 
very distant when the long wrought mines of Newcastle 
will fail ; and that before then there must be an intolerable 
advancement of price. Having gone into the subject at 
considerable length, he says, 

* I believe that I may with some degree of certainty shew that in 
the course of seven yeurs, the following collieries will be ex- 


hausted: 
Chaldrons, 


Brandling’s Main, .......- pecceese 20,000 
Walker's colliery, .....- 25,000 
Adair’s Main, ..ccccccece enseteone 18,000 
Russell’s Wall’s End, ... 45,000 
Heaton Main, Pe eeeerersenenssee 25,000 


— ee 


133,000 


133,000 Newcastle chaldrons, equal to about, London? 957 ggy 
ehaldrons, eeeeveeeeaveeseeeegesespeaeeenevnaeee “ 


Us 
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Brought forward— London Chaldrons, 237,687 
And in the space of fourteen years, there will 
be another decrease of coals to market, viz. Chal. 
Percy Main, cecccccccces coseee BOLO) 
Burdon Moor, . eieseaneoonns 35,000 
A decrease on the best ceals from Hebbron, 15,000 


85,000 


Fqual to, London chaldrons, ......++- eens . 161,687 
And in twenty-one years, another decrease 
of coals to London market, viz. 

Hebbron Main, . 15,000 
Temple’s Wall's End, .....+.2+2-6. 35,000 
Bewick and Cranster’s ditto, ........ 35,000 
Bell and Brown’s ditto, ...... 40,000 
Bell and Brown's Wellington, .. 20,000 
Devey’s Manor Main, . 25,000 
Killingworth Main, ... 35,000 
North Coxlodge, .....eseseeeeess 20,000 
Ellison’s Main, .........- 18,000 
Russell’s Main, ......eseeeeeeeess 18,600 


261,000 


261,000 Newcastle chaldron, equal to, London chaldrons, 506,687 


926,061 

So that there will be a decrease of the leading coals to market in 
the first seven years Of .......eeeeeeeeeee 257,687 
In fourteen years, a further decrease of ...... 164,687 
Jn twenty-one years, a still further decrease of .. 505,687 


Making a Total decrease in the Annual Supply of 928,061 Lo. Ch. 


This decrease of the best coals, in consequence of the 
mines becoming exhausted, is accelerated by the increase 
of consumption. The London bakers, who twenty years 
ago, used wood, now ‘universally bakewith coals, each 
uses onan average fifteen chaldrons in a year, and there 
being about five thousand bakers in the metropolis, their 
annual consumption amounts to seventy-five thousand 
chaldrons, of which Paddington supplies a considerable 
quantity; the remainder are from the Scotch, Welch, 
and Hartley, and Blyth and Cowper’s collieries. 

We have examined Mr. Edington’s treatise with much 
attention, and if we have not alluded to several points on 
which he dwells, and we have omitted a great many, it is 
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not because they are unimportant, but thet we think their 
investigation elsewhere more desirable, and that here their 
discussion will not be practically instructive. Heis very 
anxious for the repeal of the coal duties, and for the aboli- 
tion of the captains civility to meters. In lieu of the one 
he proposes new taxes, and to cffect the other, that the 
coal-merchant should keep a sharp look out. 

It is impossible for us to estimate his connection with 
Mr. Alexander Davison, which he very much deplores; or 
to appreciate his admiration of the corporation of London, 
whom he very much admires. [fe dedicates his present 
book to the (then) present Lord Mayor, because he had 
the honour of inscribing a former book to a former Lord 
Mayor. ‘There is much informativn in it, and the 
author has the singular merit of acquaintance with 
his subject; but his matter is confusedly arranged, 
and his meaning not always perspicuously developed. 
He writes too with an enthusiasm, which on such 
an oceasion is rather laughable—‘ in fourteen years 
time,’ says he, ‘ Cowper colliery will be exhausted ; 
then,’ he exultingly exclaims, ‘ will be the time for 
Blyth colliery to<ome forward and once more shine at 
London market!’ It is new to us to sce a man in heroics 
about a coal-pit, pining at the rapid consumption of 
* Pontops,’ “a wailing the fate of * Wall’s- Ends.’ 





Art. Vill.— Mémoires Historiques, Littéruires, et Anecdotiques, 
_du Baron de Grimm, et Diderot, §c. 2 vols. Octavo, 26s. 
Colburn, 1813. 


Art. IX.—Historical and Literary Memoirs, and Anecdotes, 
selected from the correspondence of Baron de Grimm and Dide- 
rot, with the Duke of Saxe Gotha, between the years 1770, 
and 1790.—Translated from the French. 2 vols. Octavo. 
pp. 1032. 28s. Colburn, 1814. 


An ascetic would not be pleased by the perusal of these 
memoirs and anecdotes, and a moralist would lay them 
down without thinking himself much edified; hut as 
books of amusement are read for entertainment, and, 
as very few are likely to take up this with any other view, 
so very few, indeed, will be disappointed.—it must not 
be inferred however, that it is merely calculated for 
idlers and tatlers. Though it abounds with much that 
they will admire, and will furnish many a genteel looking 
personage with a stock of conversational facts for half 
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of a decent life-time, there are other still more important 
people, in this our age, who will be as well pleased with 
the book, and make better use of their reading ;—the 
close observers of character and manners, who trace conse- 
quences to their causes, who improve their talents by re- 
flection, and who share their intellectual stores with their 
neighbours. We shall not detain the reader, however, 
from an immediate acquaintance with the publication. 

The principle correspondent, Frederic Melchior Grimm, 
was born of poor parents, at Ratisbon, 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1723.—Respectably educated, but without fortune, 
he commenced his career in Germany, by writing a 
Tragedy, which was ridiculed by Lessing and the critics 
—attended the children of the Count de Schomberg to 
Paris, where he became reader to the Duke of Saxe Gotha 
—formed an acquaintance with Rousseau, Diderot, and 
men of talent and rank—was appointed secretary to 
Count de Frise, nephew to marshal Saxe—fell in love 
with Mademoiselle Fel, a virtuous opera nymph—was 
rejected by her—remained without speaking, or eating, 
or signs of life, for several days,—rose suddenly, dressed 
himself, thought no more of the author of his catalepsy 
-—established his reputation with the Parisian ladies, 
for being the most sentimental, and most passionate of 
lovers—and did not find all the ladies so cruel as Made- 
moiselle Fel. After this adventure, John James, who 
charged him with pride, arrogance, and self-conceit, 
resolved to see him no more. 

Notwithstanding Grimm's good fortune with the fair, 
his countenance was not agreeable; but he had large 
bold eyes, and he manufactured his face from a toilette 
that rivalled the gayest of the French dames—the 
strong lines of his cheeks filied with white paint, pro- 
cured him the appellation of Le 7'yrant Blanc—his 
wit put down the laughers, and his vivacity and talents 
opened to him the first society in Paris. Fer a time the 
death of the Count de Frise, withdrew him from the 
circles of fashion—his grief led him every morning to 
the Hétel de Castries, where he walked in the gardens 
and wept, holding a handkerchief to his eyes, moistened 
with tears. Rousseau, who was prejudiced against 
every one with whom he quarrelled, asserts that Grimm, 
wept only when he was looked at, and that, when he 
thought himself alone, he put his handkerchief in his 
pocket, and supplied its place by a book, 
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In the well known dispute relative to the merit of 
the Italian and French music, which divided all Paris, 
Grimm eagerly sided with the Italian performers.— 
He had for his colleagues, the young and ardent 
admirers of novelty and genius. The old and the 
opulent, ranged in defence of the national music. At 
jthe opera house, Grimm and his Italian partisans, station- 
ed below the Queen’s box, obtained the name of the 
Queen's corner—below the king’s box, ranged the 
defenders of the old French school, as the King’s corner 
—-the press teemed with controversy; Grimm parried 
the ridicule and argument of the king’s corner, in two 
pamphiets, replete with taste and wit, which procured 
him the admiration and praises of the queen’s corner, 
and the honour of an universe! supposition, that he 
would be sent to the bastille. However, if the court 
was ilJ-humoured, it was not vindictive, and Grimm 
escaped. Of his taste in painting, little is known: 
Diderot acknowledges, that he owed his own notions of 
that art, and of sculpture, to Grimm; but Grimm as- 
scribes a Guide to Guercino—which is at least a blunder. 

For some years Grimm was secretary to the com- 
manderies of the Duke of Orleans. In 1776, the Duke 
of Saxe Gotha appointed him his minister-plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of France, and ennobled him by 
the dignity of a Baron. Driven from Paris by the 
revolution, he withdrew to Gotha. In 1795, Catherine 
of Russia appointed him her minister-plenipoten- 
tiary to the states of the lower Circle of Saxony; 
which post he filled under Paul, until the loss of 
sight in one eye compelled his retirement from 
public business. He passed the remainder of his life 
at Gotha, fostering literature and the arts, until he 
died on the 19th of December, 1807. . 

The obscure birth of Grimm, his want of fortune, 
his reception into the best company, his connection with 
the literati and wits of France, his high appointments, 
and his correspondence, are decisive of wit, judgment, 
integrity, accommodating a and knowledge of 
the world. He entertains his Highness of Saxe-Gotha, 
with anecdotes of people the most remarkable for rank, 
talent, worth, orsingularity ;and with gay and enlightened 
reflections and remarks on their vices, follies, and vir- 
tues. He maintained a correspondence too, with several 
other princes of Germany ; with Gustavus the third, of 
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Sweden, Frederic the great, of Prussia, and the great Ca- 
therine of Russia, whosecourthe visited. Butit was his con- 
nection with the encyclopedists that confirmed his fame. 
He was one ofthose stars in that constellation, whose imilu- 
ence has been shed en everythrone, and cottage in Europe ; 
and, though his brightness was less dazzling, it was more 
permanent than the lustre of many, whose fires burat 
with greater fierceness. His philosophy was too mild, 
for many of his contemporaries. He was frequently, and 
unjustly reproached, fer want of zeal. He observed 
consequences silently and closely, and penetrated into 
results with an air of calmness, which men of less 
leisure and greater personal activity, mistook for indif- 
ference. When his sincerity was doubted, Grimm seri- 
ously entered the lists to defend himself, and, by his 
ingenuousness and frankness, soon decided the contest. 
In his literary criticisms, he was gentlemanly and 
eandid :—but, was the cause of the Encyclopedia attacked, 
Grimm arose in his strength, all his energies were 
put forth, and the assailants were overwhelmed by 
raillery, ridicule, sarcasm, and invective. He re- 
lates some particulars respecting an extraordinary 
routilation of this celebrated work, which are so sin- 
gular and interesting, that notwithstanding they are 
narrated at some length, we give them as detailed in 
the correspondence. , 


‘ The most keen and fatal blow of all that have been given to 
the Encyclopedia, has rested, hitherto, absolutely unknown to the 
public, and it is an anecdote sufficiently curious and interesting, 
to be inserted in these records, not destined for the profane, J 
doubt whether tie whole history of literature con furuish a trait 
at all to be compared with it, for united folly and impudence. 

* M. le Breton, first printer-in-ordinary to the King, had en- 
gaged for half the property of the Encyclopedia, .and was em- 
ployed to print the whole of that work. The other half of the 
property was divided between three booksellers, two of whom are 
dead, and theirs having been taken by Le Breton and. Briasson, 
they have remained sole proprietors ‘of this great undertaking, 
As it as been their invariable maxim ail their lives, that men of 
letters work only to require renown, and merchants to acquire 
wealth, they have consequently divided the proceeds from the Ency- 
clopedia, into two parts, leaving M. Diderot all the glory, all the 
dangers, all the persecutions attached to it, and reserving to 
themselves the money arising from four thousand three hundred 
subscribers. M. Diderot's pecuniary recompence for the enormous 
Jabours which have consumed the greater part of his life, was 
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fixed at two thousand-five-hundred livres for each of the seven- 
teenth folio volumes, and a bonus of twenty-thousand livres paid 
at setting out. 

* Le Breton, charged with printing the ten volumes which were 
to complete the work, and which, in order to prevent new perse- 
cutions, it was agreed were to. be published all together, procured, 
in the first place, the regulations relative to the publication of 
works, that he might make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the seizures which the police was authorized to make, and by that 
means prevent any new obstacle otherwise likely to be raised 
against the prosecution of the undertaking. Tranquil by these pro- 
cautions as to the work while it was going through the press, 
Le Breton was farther anxious to prevent the storms with which 
he thought he might be assailed at the moment of publication. Ia 
cousequenee he and a myrmidon erected themselves, -without the 
knowledge of avy one, into the sovereign arbiters and censors of 
every article inserted. ‘They were printed as they came from the 
hands of the authors, but when M. Diderot had averlooked the 
last proof of every sheet, and put at the bottom the order to strike 
it off, Le Breton and his myrinicon laid their hands upon it, cut- 
ting out, mangling, suppressing any thing that appeared to them 
bold or liable to raise the clamour of the devout and make ene- 
mies tothe work. Thus, en their own heads, and by their owa 
authority, by far the greater number of the best articles appeared 
at fragments, mutilated and deprived of whatever was most pre- 
cious in them; nor did they concern themselves about the differ 
ent parts of these mutilated skeletons being properly put together, 
they left them either whelly unconnected, or united by morsels of 
the most absurd and impertinent texture. The whole extent of 
the injury done by so unexampled and murderous a depredation 
will never be known, siuce the perpetrators of the crime burnt the 
manuscript as soon as the shect was printed off, and left the evil 
without remedy. What may be advauced as very certain is, that 
le Breton, clear-sighted as he may appear in matters of interest, 
in every other respect, is one of the greatest blockheads in all 
France, It is not very certaim that he understands the Aémanach 
Royal, though it brings him in about thirty thousand livres a 

ear, He never had any idea whatever of literature, and stillless, 
if that could be possible, of philosophy: added to which he is as 
great a coward and peltroon as he is a blockhead. ‘Thus qualified 
for the task he undertook, judge of the mischief which .must have 
been done. This is the true key, though unknown to the world, 
of all the impertinences and contradictions that are to be found in 
the last ten volumes of the Encyclopedia, 

‘ The work was nearly printed, when M. Diderot having occa- 
sion to consult one of the great philosophical articles in the letter 
S, was not a little astonished to find it entirely mutilated. He re- 
mained like one thunderstruck ; the whole atrocity of the printer 
burst upon him in a moment, [le immediately examined several 
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other articles, as well these of his own writing as from the hands 
of his ablest assistants, aud found almost every-where the same 
confusion und disorder, the sume vestiges of the barbarous hands 
by which the crime had been committed. This discovery threw 
him into a state of frenzy and despair which I shall never forget. 

* J was in the country ; he sent an express for me, desiring my 
return to Paris, and when | arrived he confided to me this incredi« 
ble atrocity, consulting me what was to be done in the business. 
The booksellers who were associated in the undertaking, to whom 
the impudence and folly of their colleague was made known, con- 
jured the philosopher not to make them partakers in the vengeance 
he had a just right to inflict upon the wretch by whom he had 
heen so infamously treated; they felt that a single word relative 
to this treachery, inserted by M. Diderot in the papers, would be 
their ulter rmn, as no subscriber, if such a thing were known, 
would take the ten volunes they were about to publish, They 
urged that the evil was entirely without a remedy as the manus- 
cripts were destroyed, and that the last volume was absolutely in 
the press. 1 must confess that I was very little woved with their 
eloquence ; it was to be Breton they were to look for indemuifi- 
cation in en injury of which he alone was the author, and which 
he had been carrying on constantly for a year and a half or two 
years without any compunctious visitations whatever. But a more 
powerful consideration made me recommend silence, and that was 


the safety of my friend. M. Diderot could not advertise the age 


liv: of the imposition practised, without putting into the hands of 
his enemies a juridical proof of the manner in which he was con- 
tinuing the Encyclopedia, notwithstanding the proceedings against 
it. To publish such a confession, was to pronenuce his own sen- 
tence of banishment from France. 1 was besides pursuaded that 
the public would be soon informed of the matter by the outcries 
excited from the other authors, when at the publication of the ten 
volumes they should see their works mutilated by the hands of a 
stupid printer. 

* It is very extraordinary that I never heard a complaint from a 
single suthor upon the subject. The length of time that had elapsed 
between the writivg and the printing of the articles had, no doubt, 
obliterated very much from their memories what they had written, 
and so many obstacles had been raised to the publication of the ten 
volumes, that the edition was sold to the subscribers in the pro- 
vinees and in foreign countries, before the authors were able to 
read aline. Thus the greatest literary undertaking that had been 
oe since the invention of printing, was consigned by the 

1and of persecution to the mercy of a stupid and timid wretch, 
who erected himself into the arbiter ofits contents with an impu- 
dence perfectly wexampled. 

© This fact has hitherto been only known to about five or six 
persons, but it affords u fruitful subject for moral reflections that 
an ignorant aud pusillanimous printer should, with impunity, 
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have constituted himself the arbiter of so many persons illustrious 
for their talents; of men to whom the Empress of Russia, at her 
accession to the Throne, had offered the most unlimited protection, 
with every assistance worthy the generosity of a great Princess 
and the vast importance of the undertaking.’ 

So extensive and deliberate an aggression upon lite- 
rary labuur, was, perhaps, never committed; but were 
not the philosophers too confiding? Did they never 
suspect the possibility, that ‘ the first printer-in-ordi- 
nary to the king,’ was not the fittest man in France 
to print the Encyclopedia?—or,—that by suffering him 
to become one of its largest proprietors, they put the 
work into the power of the court?) Grimm tolerabiy well 
expresses his own feelings, when he confesses his ina- 
bility to compassionate the booksellers associated in the 
property; and, that-—he would have turned them over 
to M. le Breton for indemnity, if the philosophers could 
have revenged themselves on him and his colleagues for 
their unrelenting perfidy. What were the lamentations 
of Voltaire, we would ask? of D’Alembert, of Raynal, of 
the other encyclopedists, who were in the dreadful 
secret? a secret that has been so well kept, that if Baron 
de Grimm had not inserted the anecdote in ‘ records 
not destined for the profane,’ the profane would have 
remained ignorant of the Encyclopedia having contained 
one idea less than all the wisdom of all the philosophers 
in France. 

Voltaire’s account of a conversation respecting the 
Encyclopedia at the supper table of Louis the fifteenth 
is in the correspondence. 

* A servant of Louis the Fifteenth related to me, § says Vol-~ 
taire, ‘ that one day the King, his master, was supping at Trianon 
with a private company, when the conversation turned first upon 
shooting, and afterwards upon gunpowder, Que of the company 
said, that the best powder was made with equal parts of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal. The Duke de La Vallier better informed 
maintained, that to make good gunpowder, there inust be one 
part of sulphur, and one of charcoal, to five of saltpetre dis- 
solved with nitre, well filtered, well evaporated, and well crystal- 
lized. 

* « Jt is curions,” said the Duke de Nivernois, that we amuse 
eurselves daily with killing partridges in the park at Versailles, 
and sometimes with killing men, or being killed ourselves upon 


the frontiers, without knowing precisely the composition which 
kills.” ” 


* « Alas !” answered Madame de Pompadour, “ the case is pret~ 
ty much the same with every thing in this world, I do not 
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know of what the rouge that I put upoa my cheeks is composed, 
and £ should be mach embarrassed ii i were desired io explain 
in what manner the silk stockings that I wear upon my legs are 
mace,” 

* © Itis a great pity,” said the Duke de La Vallier, “ that his 
Majesty bas confiscated our Encyclopedias, which cost us every 
one a hundred pisteles; we should svon find inihem the solu- 
tions of all these questions.” 

‘ The King then began to justify the confiscation, He had 
been informed that the twenty-one volumes in folio, which were 
to be found upon the dressing-table of all the ladies, were the most 
dangerous things in the world to the kingdom of France, and he 
was desirous of ascertaining himself from his own chservation, 
whether the thing was so or not, before he sativred the books to 
be read, 

‘ After supper he sent three of the servants who had been 
waiting, to fetch a copy of the Lacyclopedia, and they presently 
returned, euch bringing seven volumes, which were so heavy that 
they could, with diiiiculiy, support the weight. The article pow- 
der was first examined, when it appeared that the Duke de La 
Valliere was rigit ; Madaine de Pouy:edour was next instructed in 
the difference there is between the ancient Spanish rouge still 
used by the ladies in Npaiu,’ and that actually in vogue among 
the fair sex at Paris. She learut that the Greek aud Roman la 
dies were paiuted with powder from the Murex, and that con- 
sequently our scarkt was the purpie of the ancient; that there 
was more saffruiu ia the Spauish rouge, and more cochineal in 
that of France. She found that her stockings were wove in a 
loom; and was in the utmost astonishment and delight at the ma- 
chine in which they were done. ‘ Oh the charming book !” she 
exclaimed ; ‘* Sire, you have then confiscated this magazine of 
every thing that is useful, that you yourself aloue may possess 
it, and that you may be the ouly savant in your dominions.” 

* Every one of the company row began to seize upon a volume, 
as the daughters of { yeomedes scrambled for the trinkets brought 
by Ulysses. Every one tound immediately whatever he locked for ; 
those even who had law-suits on their hands were surprised to 
find there the decision of the case. The Kine read the definition 
of the rights of his crown. “ tndeed,”’ said he, “ I know not 
why so much has been said agaist this book.” 

* * Do not you see,” said the Duke de Nivernois, * that it is 
because the book is an excellent one. No exceptions are ever 
made agaiust the middling aud the cull in any thing. If the 
women seck to tura a new-cemer into ridicule, it is always be- 
cause she is handsomer than then:selves.” , 

* The rest of the compzny coutinued turning over the leaves, 
when the Count de C.... sad: * Yeu are too happy, Sire, that 
under your reign, me? were found capable of understanding all 
the arts, and of transmitting them to posterity, Every thing is 
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t be found here from the manner of making a pin to that of cast- 
ing your cannon, from the very least thing to the greatest. Thank 
God for having raised up inyour kingdom those who have served 
the whole universe. Other nations must either purchase the En- 
cyclopedia or pirate it. Take ail my property if you please, Sire, 
but spare me my Encyclopedia.” 


” 


* « Jt is said, however,’ replied the King, ‘that inthis work 
so necessary and so admirable there are abundance of faults,” 

* « Sire,” returned the Count, “* at your supper there were two 
ragouts which were extremely defective; we did not eat them, yet 
we had excellent cheer. Would you have had all the supper thrown 
away for the sin of these two ragouts.” ‘The King felt the force 
of what was said, and every one was permitted to resume his pro- 
perty. This was a glorious day. 

‘ Envy and ignorance were however not yet subdued; these 
two immortal sisters cnotinued their outcries, their cabals, their 
persecutions: ignorance is extremely knowing in these ways. 
What followed ?—In foreign countries, four editions of this work, 
proscribed in France, were published, by which eighteen hun- 
dred thousand crowns were gained. Frenchmen! endeavour 
henceforward to understand your own interests better.’ 


We remember that bon-ton was a term, in frequent 
use, some years ago; it afterwards settled into ton; and 
Mademoiselle de Sommery, who says, that bon-tan is the 
ton of the great world, declares that it is better felt 
than defined ;—that it is a noble facility of speech, a 
politeness of expression, a propriety in deportment, a 
nicety of discernment, which pays to every person the 
respect due to his condition, and instructs us equally 
in what we owe to others, and to whet we are entitled in 
return. TJ'on, then, may be considered the ethics of 
fashionable society, which individuals, of a certain rank, 
have always claimed the right of privately judging, and 
publicly influencing. ‘The dress, amusements, taste, and 
literature of France, were all regulated in the days of 
Grimm, by the sovereignty of this magical word; it 
was superior, even to the throne; it would sometimes 
laugh down a decree of his most christian majesty, aud 
sneer its votaries out of the hands of the minister of 
police. The encyclopedists erected it into a formidable 
barrier of defence against their assailants ; and, under its 
protection, attacked and often stunned by their ridicule, 
the adversaries, as to whom they were ‘in other respects 
powerless. 

Under a monarchy unrestrained in its authority, but 
jncompetent from its antiquity and decrepitude, to do 
Cait. Rev. Vol. 5, February, 1814. x 
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extensive good; which contained, within itself, no means 
of regeneration; which answered epigrams by leitres- 
de-cachet, and bastilled people for lack of politeness; 
which had exhausted its vital energies in struggling 
about points that healthy governments would not have 
contended for; it is not wonderful that individuais of 
talent should unite for the free communication of their 
thoughts, and that they should be anxious to extend the 
circle for their own satety. Kvery clear-thinking man 
in France saw the derangement of the state, that it 
was ouiliving itself, and that, when it expired, many 
would be crushed in the fall. Some of the wealthiest, 
and the noblest, watched for the coming fatality ; and all 
were anxious to avert the calamity of disorganization : 
but the obstinacy of the government blinded it to every 
light that reflected its condition, and nerved it to 
resistance and persecution of ail endeavours for iis 
renovation. ‘There remaincd nothing then to the wise, 
but endurance and patience; and, however, some of 
the sarants pertinaciously obiruded their opinions 
where they were unwelcome, and became philosophical 
fanatics, they were disowned by men of sense, who 
calmly awaited the arrival of events, which they had 
no ability to hasten, without endangering every tuing 
around thein. 

Thus restricted by the government and their own 
feelings, the enjoymenis of social intercourse were 
heightened. The encyclopedists tormed the nucleus 
of the best company; their wit charmed, their learn- 
ing informed, and ticir taste reguiated the gayest 
and most enchanting socicty iu the world. Literature 
became the fashion—tie ier. The suppers were literary, 
—for what lady in Paris, who gave suppers, was not 
literary ’—their husbands were the p2trons of literature. 
The pleasures and amusements of these circles, were 
widely extended by their union with philosophy. In 
particular, the theatre was greatly indebted to this 
=— for its improvement. Voltaire, a large contri- 

utor to the drama, an excellent critic, and a profeund 
judge of the histrionic art, exercised a vigilnt watch- 
fulness over the rising excellencics of new perormers, 
elicited their talents, aud became the friend and instruct- 
or of some of the brightest ornaments of the French 
Stage. Grimm relates numerous theatrical anecdotes. 

To the stage, however, the government also extended 
its paternal solicitude. The drama was too important an 
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ohject to be left without restraint ; and the squabbles be- 
tween licencers and authors, and managers and actors, 
sometimes agitated Paris as profoundly as a political event 
of the first magnitude. ‘The Marriage of Figaro by M. 
Beaumarchais, the friend of Voltaire and the editor of his 
works, excited an interest in the coteries, at which the 
fashionables of London perhaps may smile. This comedy 
is a confusion, whose clue easy at first to be discovered, 
winds through a crowd of situations equally pleasant and 
unexpected; binds, as it advances, the knot of theintrigue ; 
and leads to a denouement at once comic and ingenious. 
Every instant the action appears about to cease, every 
instant it is renewed by words almost insignificant, which 
introduce new scenes of equal interest ; and thus, for three 
hours and a half, the attention of the audience is inces- 
santly engaged. The morality of the piece is question- 
able. It is a picture of real life and manners, of the in- 
trigues and follies of the best society, sketched with a 
boldness, and finished with a freedom of touch, calculated 
solely to surprise by its truth, and amuse by the employ- 
ment of the imagination. ‘The most odious vices are per- 
sonified and put into motion in the most agreeable way 
imaginable, and the spectators surprised by the fidelity of 
the exhibition, exclaim ‘It might have been more moral, 
but then it could not have been so natural.’ For two years 
a licence had in vain been solicited for this comedy: it had 
been stopped when the actors were casting their parts; 
rehearsed afterwards for representation only at the Menus 
Plaisirs, and, at the instant of the actors coming on the 
stage, publicly prohibited, with all the important forms 
employed -by the throne in aifairs of state. At length it 
Was represented. 

* The historical details of all the intrigues to which M. Beaumar- 
chais must have had recourse to obtain permission to represent his 
piece, the selection and variety of secret springs which he set 
in motion to gain his point, in some manner both over the authority 
of government and that of public opinion, would no doubt furnish a 
course of negociation curious and entertajning enough; but he 
alone knows all that he had to do, and ali that he has done, to 
ensure the success of this mighty enterprize. We know only that 
M. the Privy Seal and the Lieutenant-General of Police have uni- 
formly opposed the representation of the Marriage de Figaro ; 
that M. le Baron Breteuil, who was himself originally prejudiced 
against the work, has withdrawn the order of the King, by which 
it had been so solemnly proscribed; that before he interested 
bimself in it, this minister desired - attend a reading, at which 
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four or five men of letters assisted, such as Messrs. Gaillard, 
Champfort, Rhuliere, &e. That the Sieur de Beawmarchais, who 
at this reading had begun by announcing that he submitted w.th- 
out reserve to all the retvenchments, to all the corrections of 
which these gentlemen should find his work susc. ptible, as 


finished by defending the minutest details with an eddress a. 


force of logic, a seducing pleasantry, and a reasoning, wauw bh bave 
closed the lips of his crusors, ana preserved the Marri«ce of 
Figaro, with te exception of some words, precisely as it | al 
been rehearsed at the theatre of the Menus Plaisirs. They even 
say that, at this meeting, what fell from M. Beaumarchais as an 
apology for his work, was infinitely superior in peint of wit, origi- 
nality, and the true comic vein, to the most ingenious and gay parts 
of his comedy. Certainly no piece ever attracted such a concourse 
of spectators to the French theatre ; all Paris would see this famous 
Marriage, and the reomi was crowded almost at the moment when 
the doors were thrown open to the public; hardly could the multi- 
tude who were at the doors from eight o'clock in the morning 
succeed in finding a place; the greater number entered by force, 
and threw their meney to the doorkeepers. Never was courtier by 
turns more ventureus and supple in soliciting a favour at court than 
were all our young nobiles to secure themselves places at the repre- 
sentation of Figaro; more thaa one Duchess considered herself but 
too happy to find, in the balconies, where women of condition 
seldom sit, a miserable low stool by the side of‘ Mescames Duthe, 
Caline aud Company. ....eseececeeees 

‘ That the glory of M. de Beaumarchais might be complcie, he 
has been honoured with an epigram, a kind of distinction which is 
never withheld at Paris from those who have succeeded in rivetiing 
the public attention: M. le Chevalier de Langeac is supposed to be 
the author. We subjoin the turn of expression adapted by the 
epigrammatist. 

** ] saw yesterday the extravagant novelty of the day, which 
triumphing over the police, profanes the enchanting drama of 
the French. In this imprudent play every act:r is a vice: 
Bartholo, is Avarice; Almaviva, Seduction; his tender rib, 
Adultery; Doublemain, Theft; Marcelline, a Fury; Besile, 
Calumny ; Fanchette, Innocence on its way to Seduction; Che- 
rubin, Libertinism; Suzon, Craft; as for the Figaro, the drell so 
perfectly resembles his patron, that his likeness makes one start; 
in short, that all the vices might be seen together, the pit in full 
chorus called for the author.”’ 

_  ©M. de Beaumarchais, far superior to a compliment of this 
nature never once changed colour; he even devised a mode of 
turning it to account, by converting it to the glory of his piece 
and of his personal character; he mutilated a few verses of it, 
and more particularly the last, reprinted it, and 9n the day of its 
fourth representation, procured a number of printed copies to be 
thrown from the third tier of boxes into the pit. He had taken 
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the precaution to send there all his friends, to whom he had 
announce: that on that day wouid be hatched the most frightful 
plot against his immocent work: the epigram, altered to serve his 
turn, eul supposed to have been thrown into the pit by his 
enemics, was Iminediately torn to pieees by the spectators, its 
author inquired for with loud cries, and condemred unanimously 
to the Bicetre, This manceavre, which certainly was original 
enough, and well worthy the own brother of Figaro, was executed 
some mniivites before the curtain drew up, and brought the piece 
more plandits than it had hitherto received. The alteration 
made by M. Beaumarchais in the last verse, was with the happy 
design of irritating the pit against the author ;—*‘ And that all 
the vices might be seen together, hired simpletons called for the 
author.” 

* All these little literary compliments do pot prevent the Marriage 
of fizaro from meeting with the greatest success; indeed, to 
such a degree, that the author could not avoid saying, “ There is 
ove thing yet more mad than my piece, and «rut is its success.” 
Mademoiselle Arnoud foresaw it from the first ;—t is a work that 
will be condemned fifty evenings successively. We are assured, 
that the king thought it would be more severely handled. He 
asked the Marquis de Montesquieu, who was setting off to see its 
first representation, Well, what do you augur of its success? 
Sire, L hope it will fall. And J too, said the king.’ 


One of the means by which Beaumarchais contrived to 
kecp up eager attention to his comedy, was by the publi- 
cation of the following 


‘ Letter of M. de Beaumarchais to the Duke de Villequier, who 
requested him to lend his private box for some ladies who 
wished to see Figaro, without being themselves seen. 

** T have no cousideration, M. le Duc, for women who permit 
themselves to see a spectacle which they consider immoral, pro- 
vide: they cau see it in secret; I will not countenance such fancies. 
My piece was written to amuse, not to instruct the public ; not to 
give an opportunity for prudes to go and amuse themselves with it 
in a private box, that they may abuse it in society. 

‘The pleasures of vice, and the honors of virtue, such is the 
prudery of the age, 

‘ My piece is by no means an equivocal work ; it is necessary 
to avow or to avoid it. 

‘i salute you, M. le Duc, and I retain my box.” ’ 


At Versailles this was considered the most supreme im- 
pertinence. it was known that the ladies of the court had 
declared, that if they went to see Figaro, it could only be 
in a private box. The letter could not be justified by the 
most ardent friends of the play. ‘The object of the author, 
however, was ele 6 i was played fifty succes- 
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sive nights, and M. Beaumarchais was compelled publicly 
to acknowledge that his letter was not written to any 
Peer, but to a friend in the heat of a trifling misunder- 
standing. ‘his friend was aiterwards discovered to be 
M. du Paty, who had requested a latticed cox for his wife 
and daugiiters. 

It the theatre exercised the critical talents of all the good 
people of Paris, the opera was no less interesting to the 
lovers of music, dance, and spectacle. Excellence in the 
performers at the opera, was fostered by the unanimous 
voice of the fashionable, who fell down and worshipped 
the idol of their own creation. Vestris '|—what Frenchman 
could patiently hear his name without an epithet expres- 
sive of more than mortal superiority.—Vestris | the sub- 
lime Vestris! Ah! who that had seen Vestris, could re- 
fuse assent to his deification. Where was the profane 
who did not believe in Vestris the God of duncing ! 
Some of the airs of this man are surprisingly pleasant. 

‘ When young Vestris was to make his first appearance upon the 
stage, the God of Duncing arrayed, in the grandest costume of 
the court, with his sword by his side and his hat under his arm, 
presented himself with his son beiore the assembled audience, 
when his godship, after addressing the pit in a short speech full of 
dignity, upon the sublimity of his art and the noble hopes given 
by the august heir to his name, turned with great state towards the 
young candidate for public favour: “ Now, my son,” said he, 
“* vive a specimen of your talents to the public, your father is 
leoking at you.” 





* Young Vestris having absolutely refused to take his part in the 
ballet of Armida, received orders to repair to Fort PEveque. 
Nothing could be more pathetic, more affecting, than the parting 
scene betweeen the father andson, Go, said the God of Dancing, 
to his son in the green-room, go, my son, this is the proudest day 
of your life. Take my carriage, and desire to have the apart- 
ments of my friend the King of Poland ; I will pay every thing. 





‘ The great Vestris, being informed of the immoderate expenses 
of his son, assembied his friends together, and in their presence, 
with all the emphasis and dignity natural to him, addressed the 
young man in the following words: ‘* Augustus, the bad state of 
your finances is talked of in the world. It is reported that 
you have a standing account with all the wmillincrs; that you 
abuse the confidence which the name L permit you to bear 
inspires; if you do not immediately regulate your affairs, | 
will not suffer you to bear it lounger; we have aiways made an 
honourable igure in the world; hear me, Augustus, I will have 
as Guemenes iu iny family.’ ) 
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* Young Vestris had returned from London with a sprain in the 
right foot. The last time that the Comte de Haga was at the opera, 
in the queen’s box, her majesty sent word to young Vestris, that 
she entreated him to dance as well as he could, if it were only a 


siugle entrée. Whether his answers went beyend the bounds of- 


stupid arrogance aiid impertinence allowabie to a dancer, or whether 
the envy and malignity of his companions had exaggerated them, 
they gave such offence to the Baron de Breteuil, that this minister 
thought proper to send the Sieur Vestris to the Flote/ de /a Force, 
until he should be in a state to appear again, and expiate his fault. 
At this news, what reports, wht divisions took place at Paris! 
All the world believed themsclves compelled to side with Vestris 
or the court; but nothing can be compared with the consternation 
of the whole house of Vestris. Alas’ said the God of Dancing, 
with a heart wounded, and tears in his eyes, this is the Jirst 
squabble of our house with the fumily of the Bourbons! He 
threatened to quit France with all his august house. Pamphlets, 
Sarcasins, caricatures pour down on all sides, At last the queen 
herself had the goodness to allay the storm, by procuring the 
er de Breteuil to restore the son of the God of Dancing to 
iberty !” 





‘ The mighty quarrels between the opera dancers with Vestris 
at their head, and their patrons being talked of before the king, 
he said, It ts your own fuult, Gentlemen, If you ran after them 
less, they would be less insolent.’ 





From amongst many anecdotes respecting Voltaire, we 
select the following. 

‘An Englishman who went to visit M. de Voltaire, at Ferney, 
was asked by the philosopher, whence he came? The traveller 
answered, that he had just passed some time with M. de Haller. 
“ He is a great man,” said Voltaire, “ a great poet, a great 
naturalist, a great philosopher, a man gf almost universal know- 
ledge.” ‘* What you, say, sir,” said the visitor, “ is so much the 
more to be admired, since M. Haller does not do you the same jus- 
tice.” Alas / answered Voltaire, perhups we are both mistaken.’ 





‘M. de Saint Ange, translator of the M etamorphoses of Ovid, has, 
in his conversation and deportmeut, that languishing and mawkish 
air which has been sometimes remarked in the strain of his poetry. 
Having been, like every other member of the literary world, to 
pay his respects to M. de Voltaire, and being ambitious of eonclu- 
ding his visit with some stroke of genius, he said, twirling his hat 

»rettily between his thumbs: “ 1 am only come to day, Sir, to see 
Jomer, another day 1 shall come to see Euripides and Sophocles, 
afterwards Tacitus, and then Lucian.”—* Sir, answered Hower, 
~ Tam very old, could you not “~ all the visits at once ? ” 
X 4 
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«« You have,” said M. Mercier, at his visit, “so far surpassed 
your contemporaries of every kind that we trust you will surpass 
M. de Fontenelle in the art of living to a_great age.”—** Ah, Sir, 
M. de Fontenelle was a Norman, he cheated even Nature !””’ 





« At the last sitting of the academy he spoke for a very long time, 
and with great warmth, upon the utility of compiling a new dic- 
tionary, nearly upon the same plan with that of Della Crusca, and 
with Johnson's dictionary. He urged the matter so forcibly, thaz 
in spite of the opposition made by the greater number of the mem- 
bers, it was agreed to undertake this great work. M. de Voltaire 
immediately entered the resolution with his own hand, in the regis- 
ter of the academy, stating at large the motives which had given rise 
to it. He did more, he would not permit the assembly to separate 
without dividing among them the letters of the alphabet; he him- 
self took A as being the most copious, M. de Foncemagne would 
fain have excused himself from taking any part, on the plea of his 
age, but he was scolded exceedingly, and at length compelled to 
yield, At the conclusion of the sitting, deighted with having car- 
ried his point, the director said to the members, Gentlemen, I thank 
you all in the name of the alphabet. And we, answered M. de 
Chastellux, we thank you in the name of letters,’ 





* Some one was talking about England before M. de Voltaire, 
** ]t is certain,” said he, “ that in this island the sheep are fatter, 
the horses run faster, the dogs hunt better; this may justify the 
presumption that there is also some superiority in the human spe- 
cies.” —** Yes,”’ answered some one, “ I have remarked that the 
spirit of the coustitution influences every thing in the country, 
even the physical nature ef things. The flocks are suffered to 
wander about freely in their pastures without dogs, and without a 
shepherd.” ‘* Undoubtedly,” replied Voltaire, “ but that is be- 
cause there are no wolves.”’’ 





*M. d'Alembert being once upon a visit at Ferney, where also was 
M. Huber, it was proposed as a pastime that each of the party 
should tell a story of robbers. ‘The proposal was agreed to, and 
M. Huber began; his story was received with great applause. 
M. d'Alembert, who followed next, invented one which was not less 
applauded. When M. de Voltaire’s turn came, he began; “ Gen- 
tlemen there was once a farmer-general---I beg your pardon, Ff 
have forgotten the rest.”’ 





* At eighty-four years of age M. de Voltaire has travelled to 
Paris in five days, in the month of February. He set out from 
Ferney two days after his niece, Madame Denis, and M. and 
Madame de Villette, and joined them at Fontainbleau. The day 
after his arrival, he received the homage of all France, and 
answered the compliments paid him with that flow of vivacity, that 
amenity, that politeness of which he alone preserves the true tone.. 
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In the evening he read, or rather himself declaimed, the greatest 
part of his tragedy of Irene, and passed almost the whole night 
after in correcting the last two acts, Madame Vestris, to whoin he 
has assigned the part of Lrene, coming to visit him in the morning. 
he said, J have been occupied with you, Madam, all night, as if 
I had heen only twenty years old. AM this, however, does not 
prevent his considering hunself as dead, or dying; he is even 
angry when any one woul! assure hii that he appears still full of 
strength and lite.’ 





‘It was on the thirtieth of May, 1788, between ten and eleven at 
night, that M. de Voitaire expired, at the age of eighty-four 
years and some months. ‘The principal cause of his death appears 
to have been the stranguary, from which he had been a_suiferer se- 
veral years; the fatigues he had gone through since he came to 
Paris, doubtless, hastened the progress of the disease. When 
his body was opened, the greater part of the viscera were found 
still in a perfectiy sound state, but over the interior of the bladder 
a great deal of matter formed, which inust have occasioned ex- 
cessive pala. By very greatcave his life might yet have been pro- 
longed for a considerable time: but of that he was incapable. 
Having learot that in a sitting of the academy, at which he could 
not be: present, the plan he had made these gentlemen adopt of a 
new dictionary, had agaiu experienced a eveat deal of opposition ; 
fearful lest it should be abandoned, he determined on composing 
a speech, the object of which was to confirm them in the project. 
In order to renovate his nervous system, which was somewhat 
shaken, he took a prodigious quantity of coffee. This excess, in 
his situation, united with his having laboured at his speech unremit- 
tingly for ten or twelve hours together, brought on a terrible acces- 
sion of pain, aud exhausied Lim toa fmghtiul degree. Marshal 
Richelieu, who came to see him in the evening, said that his phy- 
sician, in a similar situation, had ordered lim te take a few drops 
of laudanum, which had quieted the pain unmediately. M.de Vel- 
taire instantly ordercd some laudanum to be brought him, and 
during the night, instead of taking merely a few drops, 
took nearly the whele pial, From thot moment he sunk 
into a kind of lethargy, which was only interrupted hy excess of 
pain, and at intervals alone had ihe use ef his senses. 

* It is well known that this great man regreticd life exceedingly; 
and who had more reason to regret it >—But it was act from the 
fear of death, aud its consequences. fle often deplored the impo- 
teuce of medical assistance, but it was owiag to the pain he suf- 
fered ;—it was the desire of enjoying for alonger time that glory 
which was the fruit of his labours, net ihe remorse of a heart ter- 
rified by uncertainty with regard to the future, that drew from him 
these complaints aud these repinings. A few hours before his death 
he was visited by the minister of St. Sulpicius, and the Abbe Gau- 
tier. He appeared, at first, to have some didiculiy in recollecting 
them. M, de Villetée having announced them a second time, he 
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answered without any impatience, assure these gentlemen of my 
respect. At the entreaty of M. de Villette, the minister of Nt, 
Sulpicius approached the bed-side, when the dying man stretched 
out his arms as if toembrace him. In this attitude the minister 
addressed several exhortations to him, and concluded by conjuring 
him to bear testimony to the truth in his last moments, and prove 
by some sign, at least, that he acknowledged the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. At these words the eyes of the sufferer appeared for a 
moment re-animated, he gently repulsed the minister, and said, 
with a voice still perfectly intelligible: Leave me to die in peace /— 
The minister then turning to the Abbe Gautier said, with much 
moderation and presence of mind: You see that his head is quite 
gone. These gentlemen having withdrawn, he clasped the hand 
of the servant, who had attended upon him with the greatest zeal and 
care during his illness, called two or three times fur Madame 
Denis, and in a few moments after expired,’ 

The death of this extrs »rdinary man was kept so secret, 
that for days after his body had been removed for interment, 
the house was beset by multitudes of enquirers concerning 
his health. These precautions were adopted to avoid 
tumult. The archbishop of Paris, and the parochial 
clergy refused him burial. The editors of the news- 
papers were forbidden to mention his death, or to speak 
of him in any way ; the players were prohibited from act- 
ing his pieces ; and the scholars at the public colleges from 
learning his verses. 

Time, the infallible arbiter of all_human action, has 
abundantly deterniined the mischievous folly, andimpolicy, 
of such attempts at posthumous defamation ; as well as the 
utter futility of what has been called ‘ suppressing’ a 
book on account of iis opinions. There is much truth 
contained in some remarks made by Grimm, on the parlia- 
ment having ordered a work of Helvetius (sur ? Esprit) 
to be burned. It was believed that the book contained 
principles very dangerous to morality. ‘ How absurd!’ 
says he, ‘ ia the first place people will not understand the 
real signification of terins ; in the second place, it is very 
little in the power of any book to corrupt the morals of a 
whole nation ; as, unfortunately, it is very little in the power 
of any philosopher or moralist, how eloquent soever may 
behis writings, to improve them. This power belongs to th 
government alone ; and it is after their action, and reaction, 
that the public morals take their just level of wisdom or 
corruption :-—books have nothing to do with the matter.’ 


[7 be continued. ]} 
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Art. X.—Carmen Trinmphale, for the commencement of the 
year A8i4. by Kobert Southey, Esq. Poet-Laureat. Quarto, 
pp. 30. os. Longman, Ke. B14, 

Wuen Mr. Southey, ‘in happy hour, was appointed to 
the laurel, ali the world was asionished. Critics of twenty 
years standing, with much gravity, expatiated on the 
operations of ume, the mutabiity of man, and the poetry 
oi the Antijacobin ; while the vast body of people, who 
read birth day odes, waited with extraordinary impa- 
tience for the first courtly eifusions of a converted muse. 
Fortunately for the bard, ail Murope conspired to furnish 
him with a subject; and in consequence, ‘ Carmen 
Triumphale, for the commencement of the year 1814, by 
Robert Southey, Ksq. Poct Laureat,’ with more than poe- 
tical punctuality, appeared on New Year’s Da 

With great respect for the talents of Mr. Southey, he is 
exactly the last poet of tiie day, whom we would have 
selected to sound the lyre upoa public event. In our 
opinion, there is not one among them, who would not be 
more likely to catch the spirit of popular enthusiasm, and 
excite interest upon broad and obvious associations. Mr. 
Southey commenced his bardship with the social virtues ; 
the gentler aifections, when not his theme, were always 
his distinction ;——itis poetical soul. Cowper struck inte 
the same path, and has been universally appreciated. 
Mr. Southey is not sofortanate. Even in his appeal to 
the primitive feelings, he is so abstracted, so peculiar, so 
removed trom common apprehension, that, however he may 
affect a few, he seldom awakens sympathy in the great 
muss of ma :akind. Ceutrary to the usual progression of 
mind, his more advanced career has been distinguished 
by an increased attachment to the marvellous :—but his 
marvellous is not that of the many,—it lacks terra iirma. 
There is a wildness of imagination as purely metaphy- 
sical, and as diiliculi to follow, as the abstruse speculations 
which are especially terinedsu. We caa suggest ne guide 
to Mr. Southey, but a course of reading, as capric ious and 
desultory as his own, ew can be expected iv surmount 
the difficulty by this means; and thus the beauties with 
which his most eccentric tlights never fatl to abound, ob- 
tein a very jimited portion of the admiration ihey so pre- 
eminently hos serve. Whiie passagcs from Se cott, Ca: un- 
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bell, Byron, Soore, and many vihers, are co mtinually 


ringing in ovr ears, we seldum remark a qiotaiiva irom 
Southey, We hear him uniformly spoken of us a man of 
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genius ; the prejudices against him which might once 
exist, are unquestionably done away; if not then to the 
Causes we have assigned, or something like them,—to 
What is it owing, that he never appears to hit the preva- 
lent sense of bis contewporaries,—that he is always 
* Caviare to the multitude ¢ 
With these prepossessions, we took up the Carmen 
Triumphale, and as far as regartis Vie public taste, we think 
it will be found what we were led to anticipate. The 
shout exultant of a martial aud high spirited people it 
certainly is not. af, Without resorting to anctber languege, 
it had been called, ‘ a thanksgiving yma,’ we think the 
title would have Rema a tolerably ‘cleer impression of 
what it most resembles. We must not be supposed to 
speak of the devotional flow of it, in disparagement; we 
merely allude to the fact, as being new to the laure. [t 
may also serve to account for the sobriety of pulse, with 
which the production may be perused from one end to the 
other. Atthe same time, we confess, that as the ‘ crown- 
ed in the capitol,’ have hitherto been more solicitous to 
remind us of Pindar, than David, some time will be ne- 
cessary to do away the effect of early impressions. We 
observe this, with the less hesitation, from a conviction 
that no small proportion of the readers of Carmen ‘Trium- 
phale, will require similar indulgence. With much com- 
placency and self gratulation, Mr. Southey thus com- 
mences : | 
In happy hour doth he receive 
The Laurel, meed of fameus Bards of yore, 
Which Dryden and diviner Spencer wore, 
In happy hour, and well may he rejoice, 
Whose earliest task must be 
To raise the exultant hymn for victory, 
And join & nation’s joy with harp and voice, 
Pouring the strain of triumph on the wind, 
Glory to God, his seng,. . Deliverance for Mankind! 


Wake, lute and harp! My Soul take up the strain ! 
Glory to God] Deliverance for Mankind! 
Joy,..for all nations, joy! but most for thee 
Who hast so nobly fiill'd thy part assign’d, 
O England! O my glericus native land! 
For thou in evil days didst stand 
Against leagued Europe all in arms array ‘d, 
Single and undismay’d, 
Thy hope in Heaven and in thine own right hand. 
Now are thy virtucus effurts overpaid, 
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Thy generous counsels now their gnerdon find,.. 
Glery to God! Deliverance for Mankind ! 


But strikingly as the power, spirit, and energy of our 
country are manifested by the length of the contest, its 
active and positive ficld of glory, has been Spain. With 
great propriety, therefore, the laureat has dedicated eleven 
stanz%s out oi nineteen, to celebrate the tenacity of the 
Spamards, and the fame of Wellington. It is to be 
Jamenie, that, however perseveringly exhibited, the pas- 
sive virices supply a very few vivid images to the muse. 
The unyielding determination, and unwearied endurance 
of Spain, great and momentous as they have proved, in 
faci, uns. in consequence, are not of poetical adaptation ; 
or atleast very briefly so. Saragossa affords a favour- 
able exception, ind is made use of accordingly, but (omit- 
ting the mention of Palaiox iu the passage which we 
wouder at) Mr. Southey tas notfelt himself called upon 
to name a single Spaniard, as distinguished from his 
countrymen. We guvie ihe stanza most characteristic 
of Spanish virtue, and of the poet’s manner of recording it. 

* Strains such as these from Spain’s three seas, 
And from the farthest Pyrenees, 
Rung thro’ the region. Vengeance was the word : 
One impulse to all hearts at once was given; 
From every voice the sacred cry was heard, 
And borne abroad by ali the winds of Heaven. 
Heaven too, to whom the Spaniards look’d for aid, 
A spirit equal to the hour bestow'd ; 
And glorivusly the debt they paid, 
Which to their valiant ancestors they ow’d 
And gloriously against the power of France, 
Maintain’d their children’s proud inheritance, 


Their steady purpose no defeat could move, 
No horrors could abate their constant mind; 
Hope had its source and resting place above, 
And they, no loss of all on earth resign’d, 
Suffered, to save their country and mankind. 
What strain heroic might suffice to tell, 
How Zaragoza steod, and how she fell? 
Ne’er since yon sun began his daily round, 
Was higher valour, holier virtue found, 
Than on that consecrated ground.’ 


The unconquerable spirit of the British army, the 
martial energies, and consummate skill of its general, 
‘ with all the moving accidents of flood and field,’ might 
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be expected to exalt the flight of almost any muse. But 
whether, as we have previously supposed, Mr. Southey’s 
mind is notin unison with ‘the pomp, pride, and cir- 
cumstance, of glorious war,’ or our’s is too much so: 
—we cannot praise his execution, even of this inspiriting 
part of his subject. The foilowing passages are most 
illustrative of the British leader. . 


* Lord of Conquest, heir of Fame, 
From rescued Portugal he came. 
Rodrigo’s wails in vain oppose 5 
In vain thy bulwarks, Badajoz ; 
And Saiamanca’s heights proclaim 
The Conqueror’s praise, the Wellesley’s name, 
Oh, had the sun stood still that hour, 
When Marmont and his broken power 
Fled from their field ofshame! 
Spain felt thro’ all her realms the eleetrie blow ; 
Cadiz in peace expands her gates again ; 
And Betis, who to boudeve long resien’d 
biow'd mournfuliy along che silcut plain, 
Into her joyful besom unconfined, 
Ieceives once more the treasures of the main. 


What now shall check the Wellesley, when at length 
Onward he goes, rejoicing in his strength 2 
From Douro, from Castille’s extended plain, 

The foe, a numerous band, 
Retire ; amid the heights which overhang 
Dark Ebro’s bed, they think to make their stand, 
He reads their purpose, and prevents their speed ; 
And still as they recede, 
Impetuously he presses on their way ; 
Till by Vittoria’s walls they stood at bay, 
And drew their battle up in fair array, 
Vain their array, their valour vain : 
There did the practised Frenchman find 
A master arm, amaster mind ! 
Behold the veteran army driven 
Like dust before the breath of Heaven, 
Like leaves before the autumnal wind ! 
Now, Britain, now thy brow with laurels bind ; 
Raise now the song of joy for rescued Spain! 
And Europe, take thou up the awakening strain. . 
Glory to God ! Deliverance for Maukind !’ 


We cannot imagine what has induced Mr. Southey to 
distinguish lord Wellington throughout his poem, as 


‘the Wellesley.’ Whether, in imitation of the family 
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leaders of the Scotch and Irish clans, or of the slang 
of fashion, we deem it a very tasteless piece of affecta- 
tion. We are aware that, after the french, our beau- 
monde favour us with ‘ the Cataiani,’ ‘ the Siddons,’ &e. 
and, we believe, occasionally distinguish striking fashion- 
ables in the same manner. If so, Mr. Tiiney Long 
Wellesley may be, some day, mistaken for his uncle. 
But really, in serious composition, these plutitudes are 
intolerable. ‘The Wellesley,’ is neither national nor 
distinctive. Wellington is the name which victory 
herself has bestowed; and Wellington the hero should 
be called. Who, in the name of common sense, either 
in poetry or prose, would stile Marlborough the 
Churchill ? 

The most striking passage in-the whole composition, 
is the following. 


‘ From Spain the living spark went forth : 
The flame hath caught, the flame is spread! 
It warms,. . it fires the farthest North. 
Behold! the awaken’d Moscovite 
Meets the Tyrant in his night ; 
The Brandenberg, at Freedom's call, 
Rises more glorious from his fall ; 
And Frederic, best, and greatest of the name, 
Treads in the path of duty and of fame. 
See Austria from her painful trance awake ! 
The breath of God goes forth,..the dry bones shake! 
Up Germany !—with all thy nations rise! 
Land of the virtuous and the wise, 
No longer let that free, that mighty mind, 
Endure its shame! She rose as from the dead, 
She breke her chains upon the oppressor’s head— 
Glory to God! Deliverance for Mankind!’ 


Whether Germany will admire the simile, by which 
her renovation is illustrated, may be doubtful. It is cer- 
tainly strong, and perhaps not inapplicable. Professing 
no very decided admiration of that once popular hero, 
the philosopher of Sans-Souci, yet we cannot but wonder 
at one of the superlatives, bestowed upon the present 
wearer of his crown. No strangers to the occasional 
quaintness of the school, of which Mr. Southey is so con- 
spicuous a member, we indulge a suspicion, that the 
word greatest, in this place, is merely intended to con- 
vey the sense of the homely adage, which assures us, that 
‘a living dog, is better than a dead lion,’ 
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By the concluding exhortation, we perceive Mr. 
Southey considers the contest as oniy terminable by one 
event. Theallies appear to be ofthe same opinion, although 
they have not hitherto proceeded te the length of his re- 
commendation, by loudly proclaiming it. The momen- 
tous issue is about to be tried: may it insure the peace 
of a wearied world. 

From this specimen it must be apparent to every one, 
whatever his taste may be, that the accession of Mr. 
Southey to the Jaurel, will form a new era in stipendiary 
ode writing. ‘To acertain extent, we have no objec- 
tion. We can readily dispense with the flat and insipid 
mythological allusion which time has completely worn out ; 
and also consider the pure personification of passions and 
qualities, rendered so prevalent by Gray, Mason, Collins, 
and the Wartons, as too shadowy to operate upon the 
grosser beings of tlesh and blood. But with all this dis- 
position to reform, we would stop short of revolution. 
The genuine classic model we still think worth preserv- 
ing; it was the real manner in which assemblies of the 
highest genius in the world were addressed; and there- 
fore has more to plead in its favour than precedent in 
general. Besides, the people have been brought to un- 
derstand it; and there is something in that, where they 
are presumed to read what is written forthem. But after 
all, the affair is of little consequence ; the institution itself 
is none of the wisest; and, could a hundred a year artd a 
butt of sack be obtained any other way, it might be for 
the credit of genius if it ceased to exist. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


POLITICS, 

Ant. 11 —Substence of the Speech of Charles Marsh, Esq.; in a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, July the 1st, 1813; in support of 
the amendment moved by Sir Thomas Sutton, Bart., on the clause in 
the East-India Bill, “ Enacting further facilities to persons, to go to 
Iudia, for rcligious purposes.” Octavo. pp. 68. Black, Parry, & Co. 
-Aspeech detached from those of other speakers in the same 

discussion, is seldom eligible to that consideration, which a col- 

lection of all the speeches, during the inquiry, ought to receive. 

Mr. Marsh’s, on the important proposition for sending out mis- 

sionaries to India, cannot be excepted ; because the subject has been 

so much agitated, and so well reasoned, both in and out of Parlia~ 
ment, before the tract came into our hands, that, by this time, 
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most men’s minds are made up respecting the tendency of the 
measure, 

Mr. Marsh strenuously contends, that the difficulties are innu- 
merable to Hindoo conversion:—that the dissenters are least of all 
qualified to attempt it; and that the Bill which ‘ provides a 
bishop, and archdeacon, to loll in dignified ease upon episcopal 
cushions,’ sends out no'missionaries from the church of England, 
reserves every thing for ‘ the sectarians,’ and grants ‘ new facilities 
to the diffusion of dissent and schism, from every dectrine which 
the law, and the civil magistrate have sanctioned,’—The extracts 
which follow, will shew Mr. Marsh’s style, and mede of argu- 
ment, 

‘ [t seems no easy matter, however, to persuade Gentlemen of 
the impracticability of their project; and having, by some rapid 
process of reasoning, made up their minds.to its practicability, they 
seem to laugh at its dangers. But they are ignorant of the very 
elements of their experiment; of the raw material they have to 
work upon; in one word, of the Hindco mind and character. 
They appear never to have reflected, that this artificial being, 
moulded aad fashioned, 1 had almost said created, by his religious 
institutions, (and all his institutions are religious ones,) is distin- 
guished by properties, that give him no affinity to the proselytes 
who crowd their tabernacles and conventicles. ‘They apply to this 
most singular people the same reasenings that are applicable to 
mankind in general; wholly unmindful of that deep colour of cha- 
racter which has divided them, almost since the foundation of the 
earth, from the eommon family of the world. For the same pecu- 
liarity which the philosophical Historian attributed to the antient 
Germans, might with equal truth be attributed to the Hindoos: 
“* Propriam atque synceram, et tantum sui similem gentem.” 
Rendering therefore full homage, as 1 am disposed to do, to the 
purity and benevolence of the motives. which actuate the advocates 
for conversion, I am convinced, that had they been sufticiently 
skilled in the genius and moral constitution of the Hindoos to ap- 
preciate the temporal misery which every Hindoo convert must 
suffer, their humanity would long ago have taken the alarm, and 
probably dissuaded them from the further prosecution of their 
scheme. Can it be necessary then to remind them of the stupen- 
dous moral effects produced in that country by the division of 
castes? The loss of caste is the immediate consequence of con- 
version ; and it is the most dreadful ill with which an Hindoo can 
be visited. It throws upon him every variety of wretchedness, 
It extinguishes all the wholesome charities and kindly affections. 
His very kindred desert him. It becomes an abomination to eat 
with him, or even to speak to him.. The hand is accursed that mi- 
nisters tohim, All mankind fly from him, as from aa infection. His 
only re{ige from this overwhelming force of misery is death; a 
solitary, friendless, uncomforted death, amid the scoifs, and scorn- 
ings, and revilings of his species........++eeeeere 


Crir. Rey. Vol. 5, February, 1814. - Y 
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‘ This division of caste has always erected an invincible barrier 
to the proselytism of the Hindoos, A Gentoo considers the pri- 
vileges of his caste as exclusive and incommunicable. It is this 
that imparts to him the highest prerogative of his nature. Man 
is not separated by a wider discrimination from the inferior 
world, than that which the pride and dignity of caste have inter- 
posed in that country between the several orders of mankind. He 
acquires a class of emotions incident to the character that elevates 
him. He breathes, as it were, a more etherial element. Taught 
to revere himself by the same standard which secures to him the 
esteem and reverence of others, he considers the loss, or even the 
pollution and degradation of his caste, as evils worse than death. 
The same feelings descend through each successive gradation ; each 
caste, cultivating the same spirit of an exclusive character: all 
of them united in one common sentiment of. contempt of the 
Pariars, or out-casts, amongst whom they class the Christian 
Missionary and his convert; the Pastor and his disciple. Some 
new power, therefore, hitherto undiscovered in the moral world, 
and equivalent to that which the old philosopher required in the 
physical, will be requisite to pull down this consolidated fabric of 
pride and superstition, which has stood, unmoved and undecaying, 
the sudden shock of so many revolutions, and the silent lapse of 
so many ages. If you begin with one caste, you have to fight 
in another against the same host of feelings, motives and affec- 
tions, which render place and homage and distinction despotic 
over the heart of man. Your struggles are only begun when you 
have converted one caste. They are perpetually to be renewed. 
Never, never, will the scheme of Hindoo conversion be realized, 
till you persuade an immense population to suffer, by whole tribes, 
the severest martyrdoms that have yet been sustained for the sake 
of religion; to tear themselves from every habit that sways in the 
human bosom; from the sweets of social communion; the ties of 
friendship; the charities of kindred; from all that life contains 
to support or adorn it: and all this—to embrace a new religion 
profiered them by polluted hands; a religion on the threshold and 
in the very vestibule of which they are planted all the appalling 
forms of penury, contempt, -scorn, and despair: 

Vestibulum ante ipsum 


iactus et ultrices posuere cubilia cura, 
Et metus et male-suada fames, et turpis egestas. 


And are the Missionaries, whoin this Bill is to let loose npon India, 
fit engines to accomplish the greatest revolution that has yet taken 
place in the history of the world? With what weapons will they 
descend into the contest with the acute, intelligent Hindoo, pre- 
pared to defend his religion by reasonings drawn from the re- 
sources of a keen and enlightened casuistry, and wielded with all 
the vigour of a sharp and exercised intellect? Will these people, 
crawling from the holes and cavervs of their original destinations, 
apostates from the leom and the anvil, and renegades from the 
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lowest handicraft employments, be a match for the cool and sedate 
controversies they will have to encounter, should the Brahmins 
condescend to enter into the arena against the maimed and cri 
pled gladiators that presume to grapple with their faith? What 
can be apprehended but the disgrace and discomfiture of whole 
hosts of tub-preachers in the conflict? And will this ‘advance us 
one inch nearer our object? In whatever aspect J view the ques- 
tion, the impracticability of converting India by such means te 
Christianity looks me in the face. The advocates for the scheme 
have scarcely favoured us with one argument that shews it 
to be practicable.’ 

It appears from an ‘ Advertisement’ that the speech made 
great impression, and the newspaper reports having been imperfect 
they were collated by an ample copy taken in short hand. Mr. 
Marsh having kindly consented to revise the whole, it is presented 
as afaithful statement of his reasonings, in the Pamphlet before us. 


ome 





POETRY. 


ArT. 12.—Spain delivered ; a Poem, in two Cantos ; and other Poems : by 
Preston Fitzgerald, Esq. Small Octavo. pp. 100. 6s. Stockdale, 1813. 


Tuts little volume of Poems by Mr. Preston Fitzgerald is credit- 
able to his patriotism and talents. In the principal Poem his muse 
pleasingly exults in the victories of the gallant Wellington, at Sa- 
lamanea, Vittoria, and in the Pyrenees ; and records the names of 
many of the heroes of the united kingdom who fought and bled in 
those ‘ glorious battles’ strife ?’ 


‘ And who, that feels the warrior’s flame 
Or wakens to the wish of fame ; 
Who, that e’er loved his country well, 
Would, for that field on which ye fell, 
Refuse to part this ling’ ring life 
Of imperfection, pain and strife ? 
Oh! envied in your death, adieu! 
Still memory, and the muse, for you 
Shall weave their fresh, immortal wreath ; 
While tears shall fall that balm the brave, 
And sighs shall swell, that heroes breathe 
For those in victory’s arms and glory’s grave ! 


‘There is much force in his close of the last victory. 


* Gone is their column’d steel and fire, 
Their loud artillery’s awful ire ! 

Now hush’d in ruin, shrunk in fate, 
Blasted and bow'd, the pow’r that, late, 
Tow’r'd o’er the land in giant form, 

And breathed a waste, and strode in stprm ! 
Its vestige, once the flame and flood, 

Is now found only in its blood ! 
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Se perish all, whose impious choice 
Delights to work the woe of man ; 
To stifle nature’s sacred voice, 
Despoil her blessings and deface her plan !’ 


Seven lesser Poems close the Volume: one of them is called 
* THE LANTHORN FLY. 


In climes, that drink the solar glow, 
Fraught with the fiery beams they know, 
The tropic insect waves its wing ; 
And, rich in phosphorescent light, 
Still, o’er the ebon breast of night, 
Its gleam of glitt'ring flame can fling. 


So fancy keeps her happier hue, 

‘Tinged with the goiden hours, that flew 
O’er pleasure’s late illumined day ; 

And, when the clouds o1 envy shade, 

When youth’s once sun-bright prospects fade, 
Still gilds the gloom with casual ray ” 


If Mr. Preston Fitzgerald improves as he publishes his produc- 
tions, we shall be happy to give him more room, than, from a press 
of poetical claimants, we can at present assign him. 





ART. 13.—Rejected Odes ; or poetical hops, steps, and jumps, of a dozen 
popular Bards, fur the obtainmcnt of the situation of Poet Laureat. With 
a Preface, showing how they came into the hands of the Editor, Hum- 
phrey Hedgehog, Esq. Foolseap octavo. pp. 120. 5s. 6d. Johnston, 1813. 


Mr. Pye’s death, which, as all our readers know, left the lau- 
reatship to Mr. Southey’s ‘ obtainment,’ has given birth to these 
odes. They are supposed to be written by a dozen different can- 
didates for the courtly office, viz. Peter Pindar, Lord Byron, Dr. 
Busby, Wordsworth, Walter Scott, M. G. Lewis, Crabbe, Sou- 
they, Campbell, Wharton, Moore, and Colman. The pieces are 
of varied merit ; those attributed to Peter Pindar, Campbell, Col- 
man, and Southey, are the best; and we regret we have not 
room for them; but we must content ourselves with the following : 


Peter thus beginneth. 


‘ After a nap of some seven years, or better, 
Dread Son of Solomon, | wake again, 
Te burst the rivet of time’s cank’ring fetter, 
And chaunt a peean to the first of men. 
With red-hot hope, kind prince, I come before ye, 
Like syren Scott, agog for gain and glory.’ 
He alludeth to his majesty’s intention ‘ his fav’rite bard to pen- 


sion,’ and begs the dread ‘son of Solomon’ to ‘ give the royal 
wishes prompt effect,’ 
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© Loads of old age and cares are on my back, 
Anguish of flesh and agony of bone, 
Blindness, and asthma, rheumatism, stone, 
And Doctor HaLrorpb recommendeth sack ; 
And sack would gain new virtue, Sir, ’tis clear, 
Join’d to a trifling hundred pounds a year.” 
He enumerateth various advantages from this, and proceeds thus; 
* Yes, great Mecenas of a polish’d nation, 
Your highness may depend upon it, 
I’ve ainple stores of unwrote song and sonnet, 
Well worth your royal approbation ; 
Strains, which, like Orph<us’ fiddle, all so sweet, 
Would draw a starving spaniel from his meat ; 
Make the stones dance that pave the hermit’s cell, 
Or snatch a smoke-dried monarch out of hell ! 


* Methinks I hear your royal higness rave, 

** Hell was not made for monarchs, saucy slave!" 
“* True, Sir, an’t please your highness, very true, 
Not for such princely galaxies as you; 

The Brunswick line, your breed so choice and rare, 
Confer high honour ou heav’n by going there!” ~ 


And now, methinks, you pause, and speak to Mac, 
“« What say you, eh! shall Perer drink the sack ? 
Fine bard ! keen wit! and much in debt to nature ! 
Such energy, such wit, such merit, 
So full of life, and soul, and spirit ; 
And then so very classic in his satire.” 
Then bends the modest Sec. his back before thee, 
And says, ‘great prince, the bard is very worthy.”’’ 


Peter talketh how he would laud the progresses, loves, and mi- 
itary exploits of his patron, and endeth with— 


*« Zounds ! what a change!” the gaping realm would roar 
** Laureats ne’erwrought such miracles before!” 
True, dunces, true; the laureat ne’er, till now, 
Was bound round Peter Pinpr’s brow! 
Stand off, ye rhyming mongrels ! hist ! brutes, hist ! 
I ain the chosen bard of Cesar ; 
And, lo! upon my bended knee, Sir, 
Most humbly 1 embrace your royal fist . 
Pil kiss your toe—TI’ll cut my finest quill, 
And canonize you, Sir; b G » Lwill 
We give this little volume as a hasty production, with all the 
thousand faults of hurry, and ‘ getting out quick ’—but it gives 
signs of poetical talents, which time and culture may ripen into 
excellence. Should the author imitate any more, we despair of 
him as a Poet.—He will sink his powers into drivelling inanity, 
ang rank with the ribalds who a" upon all occasions, 
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Art. 14.—Royalty Fog-bound ; or the perils of a night, and the frolies of a 
fortnight,a poem. By Peter Pindar, [junior] Esq. octavo. pp. 36. 2s. Jcha- 
ston. 1814. 


By giving our opinion of this poem, we fear not that 
we may be supposed more nice than wise. We cannot re- 
commend gross caricature and abusive misrepresentation. If 
the poem has wit, it is so little as to be not worth looking after; and 
for amusement, those who have no taste for swearing and depravity 
will be disgusted. 


+ 





EDUCATION. 

Arr. 15.—An Introduction to Arithmetic, on a System never before pub- 
lished ; the principles of which are calculated to facilitate the improve- 
ment of the pupil, and to lessen the labour of the teacher. By George 
Gregory, of the Free Grammar School, Repton, I2mv. pp. 176. ds. 6d 
bound. Longman, &c. 1813, 


What new System of Arithmetic, we inquired on reading the 
title of this book, remains tobe developed now? We perceived new 
questions, new examples, ‘ new sums,’ as school boys say—but all 
on the old principles, to be answered and solved by the old rules; 
and, there being no preface, we continued in amazement at the 
author’s pretensions, until, by an advertisement following the title, we 
found an ‘ Exegetical’ Introduction to the work was to be obtained 
gratis of the publishers—-we procured this, a single leaf, and the 
mystery disappeared, 

The inconvenience of arithmetics with the answers afiixed to the 
problems, and the greater inconvenience of the separate printed 
* Keys,’ and the still heavier drudgery of examining every working, 
where the former modes were dispensed with, having been ea perienced 
by Mr. Gregory, as well as by-all teachers from time immemorial, 
he studied to remedy these evils. With great labour he has produced 
the present work ; in which the working of every example gives a 
product that will be multiples of nine, so that all the figures in the 
answer or product being added together, if there be no remainder 
over the nine or nines in such cast of the product, ‘ the working is 
right.’ The author, however, is preparing a key in which the long 
questions are worked, and the working in double-position coin+ 
pound interest, &c, are given logarithmically. 

Of the labour in forming an arithmetic with several hundred 
examples, which in their working give a product conforming to this 
kuown property of the number nine we are fully aware; but we 
almost suspect that there is more ingenuity in the idea, than prac- 
tical utility in its application. In a large school where the abridg- 
ment of the teacher's trouble is of great cousequence, if this 
arithmetic be introduced, the principle cannot remain Jong undis- 
covered ; and the boys may manufacture products, giving equal 
number of nines with impunity. As Mr. Gregory is entitled to 

reat credit for his industry, we should have been better pleased 
in allowing him a larger meed of praise than we have been able, on 
the score of usefulness, 
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MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 


Art. 16.—A Treatise on the Art of Cupping ; in which the history of that 
operation is traced ; the various diseases in which it is useful indicated ; 
and the most approved method of performing it described. By Thomas 
Mapleson, cupper to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to the 
Westminster Hospital, and the St. Pancras Parochial Infirmary. Small 
12mo. pp. 88. 3s. 6d. boards. Callow. 1313. 


This little Work, written principally for the instruction of 
medical practitioners in the country, 1s divided into three parts,— 
1. An Historicai Sketch of the Operation.—2. A Synopsis of 
Diseases, in which Cupping is useful.—3. Practical Instructions for 
performing it. He meutions the instruments described by Hippo~ 
crates ; the Practice of Scarifying and Cupping by the Egyptians, 
the Romans, in the South Sea Islands, America, &e. ; the Cupping 
and the Sweating Baths, at the Queen’s Baguio in Long-acre, and 
the comforts of the Hummuins. Forty-three Diseases, some of 
which are merely symptomatic, are enumerated, in which it is con- 
sidered that Cupping may be performed with advantage. _ The 
early part of the operation is thus described : 

‘ The first step in the operation of cupping is to produce a 

_ partial vacuum over one or more portions of the surface of the 
skin, This purpose was formerly effected by sucking the air 
out of a hollow gourd or cucurbit, by the application of the mouth, 
or expelling it froma similarly shaped metallic vessel, by the intro~ 
duction of a piece of inflamed flax. The invention of glass has 
wholly superseded these contrivances, and small bell-shaped glass 
cups are now universally used for the purpose of exhaustion, as. 
being neat, cleanly, light, aud permitiing the colour and quantity of 
blood to be judged of, as it ows irom the wounds. For the pur- 
pose of exhausting the contained air, these are occasionally fitted 
up with brass caps and valves, and a small syringe of the same 
metal. ‘To this plan there are two objections; Ist, the exhaustion 


is apt to be carried too far; which, instead of promoting, tends to‘ 


obstruct the flow of blood; 2ud, the operation is rendered ex- 
tremely tedious and fatiguing, both to the patient and the operator ; 
besides, the glasses are very upt to be broke by the valves losing 
their elasticity. 

* The air contained in the glass may also be rarified by steam ; but 
the mode now, I believe, universally adopted by regular cuppers, is 
the momentary introduction of the fame of a spirit lamp, with a 
thick wick ; Ye larger the glass, (if properly exhausted), the less 
= does the patient suffer, and the more freely does the blood 

ow. 

* When about to perform the operation, let there be provided ‘a 
hand bason with warm water, a picce of fine sponge, and a lighted 
candle. Place as many glasses in the bason as may be judged 
requisite to draw the quautity of blood intended to be taken away, 
If sixteen or twenty ounces are ordered, four glasses of a size 
adapted to the surface will, in most cases, be required.’ Each glass 
is then separately to be held, for an instant over the flame of the 
burning lamp, aud immediately placed upen the skin of the 
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patient, Upon the quickness with whichi this is done, depends the 
whole neatness and efficacy of the operation.—To obviate their 
want of dexterity, many operators in the country throw a little bit 
of tow, dipped in spirits, and inflamed, into the cupping glass, the 
moment before it is applied,—a very clumsy expedient,’ adding 
unnecessarily to the sufferings of the patient by cauterising the 
skin; doing harm also by rarefying the air more than necessary 
within the glass, in consequence of which the edges of the cup 
compress the cutancous vessels so much as to ebstruct the influx of 
the blood.’ 

Mr. Mapleson combats some of the usual objections to the opera- 
tion. We think it should seldom be eubmitted to, but under pro- 
fessional advice; and have no doubt of Mr. Mapleson’s ability 
as a skilful operator. His little Manual will be useful to those 
who are ignorant of the art. 





Art. 17—The Accoucheur’s Vade Mecum; being the substance of a 
series of lectures delivered at the Westminster lyisig-in institution, 
Qsaeen Square. By John Hopkins, Surgeon to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent; Member of the Royal Cotlege of Surgeons, and teacher of 
midwifery. 12mo. pp. 230. 6s. Caliow. 1814. 

We place this little practical treatise on the same shelf with thé 
physician’s, the anatomist’s, and the surgeon’s Vade-mecum ; bocks 
of every day referegce to practitioners as well as students. Mr. 
Hopkins’s experience has well qualified him to undertake this 
manual, and he has executed the task with ability. The contents 
are,—1. Anatomical Descriptions,—2. Parts of Generation,— 
3. Menstruatioy,—4. Conception,—5. Diseases of Pregnancy,— 
6. Utero-Gestation,—7. Labour,—8, Natural Labour,—9. Pro- 
tracted Labour,—10. Supernatural Labour,—11!. Complex La- 
bour,—12. Management of Child-bed Patients. The mode of 
conduct which he recommends to the practitioner, in order to 


maintain the confidence of a patient, are marked with good sense, 
and deserve attention. 


_ «1. We are to pay immediate attention to all messages till labour 
is ascertained ; aiterwards we may act discretionally, according to 
the anxiety of the patient, or by our knowledge of her state. 

“iI. We must not stay long at a time in a lying-ia room till our 
attendance is absolutely necessary. 

* III. In the early stages we should not acknowledge a patient to 
be in labour, especially if it is of her first child, when the parts 
dilate more slow than in subsequent cases ; for whenever they sup- 
pose themselves to be in that state, they will be restless, and 
anxious about the consequences, : 

‘IV. During the process of the most natural labour, but more 
especially duriug those that are protracted, patjents are anxious 
to know its state and duration. It is proper, therefore, to satisfy 
them with an opinion respecting the safet 


y of its termination; but 
we are never to prognosticate its duration, : 
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*V. In the most difficult cases we must never appéar tired or 
embarrassed, for our very looks are watched. 

‘VI. Recommend patience, as the dilatation may be a work of 
time. 

‘VII. As strong exertions in the early part of labourexhaust the 
patient's strength, she is always to be restrained from using them, 
especially in protracted cases ; wntil it is accompanied with a com- 
pletely dilated os uteri, and regular bearing pains. 

‘V1il. In some protracted labours, where all patience appears to 
be worn out, medicine becomes useful, therefore we should order 
sumething to be taken every four, six, or eight hours ; the inten- 
tion of which is to gain additional time, without her being aware of 
it. While she is amused with an expeeiation of the salutary effects 
of the medicine, her exertions will be saved: if she is examined 
between each dose, and told she is better, it may encourage her 
still to persevere in its use, which is gaining so much more time; 
and she may traly be pronounced better, being so mach nearer the 
time of her delivery.’ 

Mr. H. remarks, on the use of instruments in difficult labours, 
that time is equal to force; and that gentlemen in the beginning of 
their practice are generally anxious for using instruments; but 
when they are arrived at maturity in the profession, they endea- 
vour to avoid them. He cautions particularly agaiast applying hot 
cloths to the external parts during labour. 


‘ In a state of nature this custom is unknown, but in society it is 
very prevalent: it originated from cleanliness; patients being 
ignorant of the particular use the mucus is of, to the parts by re- 
maining thereon. . 

‘ The higher the sphere of life in which the patient is, the more 
attention is paid to this particular, and at the present time it is so 
much the custom, that nurses frequently apply warm cloths to the 
external parts of the patient without being desired; und if the 
nurse does not attend to it, the patient frequently calls for one, and 
considers herself neglected if they are not kept ready heated for 
that purpose, 

‘ Some patients do not attend to it, until they feel themselves wt 
comfortable by an increased discharge; or, till near the close of 
labour, when its benefit is most wanting. 

‘ This habit is unnoticed by gentlemen of science, althoughit is of 
material consequence to the welfare of the patient. 

‘ The use of thig secretion is to impart a relaxed state, or a dispo- 
sition to the parts to dilate sufficient!y to allow the passage of the 
child with safety. 

‘If while pressure is increasing in protracted labour, by the pre- 
senting part of the foetus internally, hot-cloths are drying up the 
mucus externally, it induces a priuci;le of irritation instead of dila- 
tation, which may bring on 1 ee of the urethra, vagina, or 
perinzeum, endangering its laceration. 

‘ Therefore, when this discharge is considerable it is proper fer 
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the patient to lie on the bed, which is the best position, either te 
revent inflammation or promote dilatation. 

‘ From the time the forehead is passing on the rectum, by the 
provisionary laws of nature, the external parts are covered with 
their natural mucus till labour is completed, unless it is dried up by 
the attention of the nurses, or removed by our handling, or apply- 
ing cloths to protect the perineum, which is to be done by a more 
eligible mode of practice, namely, without touching it. 

* Therefore women in a state of nature, or such as have no atten- 
tion paid to them, have a better chance of safety in lying-in, than 
those of refined society.’ 


Throughout the work the style is familiar, and therefore well 
adapted to convey instruction not only to professional men, but 
female practitioners. The arrangement is distinct, andthe au- 
thor’s thorough knowledge of his subject is evinced by the easiness 
with which he is understood. The pocket-size of the vade-mecum 
is recommendatory of its use. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 18.—Sfeel's original and correct list of the Royal Navy, and Hon. 
East India cempany’s shipping, February, 1814. 13mo. pp. 92. Is. 6d. 
Steel. 


Ant. 19—Admiraliy-Officc, by Authority. The Navy List, for February 
1814, 18mo. pp. 112. 1s. 6d. Murray. 


As our friends in ‘ Britain’s best bulwark,’ are interested in 
obtaining correct nautical information, we have thought it our duty 
thus to notice the publication of the first number of a new navy list 
on the first cf February; in order, that the existence, at present, of 
two distinct channels of naval intelligence may become known, and 
their merit appreciated, if necessary, by comparison. 





ART. 20.—Something concerning Nobody. Edited by Somebody. Em- 
bellished with fourteen characteristic etchings. Small Octavo. pp. 206, 
%s. Scholey. 


Ever since we were urchins at school we recollect the mischief 
which Nobody did. We find, however, by Somebody, that Nobody 
is more amusing than we suspected ; though we fear, if we inquire 
for Somebody, as the author of Something about Nobody—nobody 
will own it. This piece, ‘a trifle light as air,’ will amuse in spite 
of criticism—not as a literary bagatelle, but as a_‘ Picture Book, ’ 
Nobody perhaps will know so much of the letter-press part as our- 
selves; nor will any body believe that Nobody goes to Paternoster 
Row, nor that Nobody travels. 


* On his way from the city towards the west end of the metro- 
polis, our Nobody, instead of passing along St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, thought fit to be godiy, and therefore proceeded by the way 
of Paternoster Row, ‘the renowned mart of literature, in order te 
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take a peep at the liberal GENTLEMEN booksellers of the present 
wera. 


‘ Our hero, upon entering the ¢ounting-house of one of these far- 
famed repositories, beheld an hungry Scot, from the land of cakes, 
who was striking a bargain with the type-monger for three poems, 
consisting of five thousand lines each, with notes, &c. which were 
to be compleated within twelve months, when after some haggling, 
thirty hundred pounds per poem, was agreed upon. Nobody’s as- 
tonishment upon this occasion, it would be impossible to describe ; 
for it so happened, that about two centuries back he was present at 
the disposal of a certain production denominated Paradise Lost ; 
for which the sum of TWELVE GUINEAS was paid; he therefore 
could not refrain from yieldiug to emotions ef wonder, when it ap- 
peared upon perusal, that this disparity in price, was in every re- 
spect applicable to the inequality of talent evinced by the produc- 
tions of this modern personage; the effusions of Sawney being no 
more to compare with the divine flights of Milton, than the opposite 


of darkness to light; this however was not all, a fresh scurce of - 


astonishment forthwith opened upon Nosody’s mind ; for no sooner 
was the topic of three poems dispatched, when the bookseller pro- 
posed the publishing a new edition of the works of one of our greatest 
awrifers ; and demanded of Wha wants me, the sum he should re- 
quire for editing the same ; when cur rhymster of the thistle, act- 
ing upon the true northern principle, and caleulating by Cocker, 
begged to be informed if the annotations were to be got up in a 
Jinished stile, or whether it was to be a BOOKSELLER’s Jou: the 
latter, as being cheapest, was of course most acceptable to the puk- 
lisher, who closed the bargain! and thus consigned the talents of a 
departed genius to the care of a modern empiric of the jingling 
school. 

* No sooner had this great literary luminary taken his departure, 
than a writer of a different stamp made his appearance, being what 
js technically termed in the row, a book maker. . This gentleman 
having inundated the town with illustrated tours, now produced a 
pocket-book, containing a mest pithy and elaborate description of 
the gravel-walks now preparing at the Regency Park; together 
with strictures on the palings which skirt the same, illustrated by 
views of Primrose-hill, from eastern, western, northern, and south- 
ern aspects; the title page embellished with a truly tasteful repre- 
sentation of the adjoining A/phu Cottuges, and the whole to con- 
clude with a natural history of such fish as are to be inmates of the 
caual which will pass through this demesne of royalty. A work of 
such notoriety could not fail to rivet the bookseller’s attention, who 
eagerly grasped at the manuscript, and executed the rough draft of 
an agreement, which was to be forthwith legally signed and 
sealed,’ ; 


Winners will be laughers whether bocksellers or authors, for 
which Nobody will blame them; aud if Somebody's book ‘ goes 
off” well, the buyers will laugh at Nobody. 
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The prints constitute the attraction of ‘Something about Nobody; ’ 
these shew, among other whimsicalitices, that ‘Nobody knows 
when to leave off at my Lord Mayor's ieast.’—*‘ Nobody laughs at a 
touch of the gout.'—‘ Nobody knows what is become of all the 
guineas,’ —and—‘ Nobody dies for love.’ Somebody, in one of the 
prints, most erroneously makes Nobody laugh at a tragedy—in 
which Mr. Coates plays Romeo. Now all the world goes to see the 
amateur ‘ make a fool of himself,’ and every body laughs at him. 
Nobody cries at a tragedy in which Mr. Coates performs . : 





ArT. 21.—The School for Wits, or the Cream of the Jests, selected by Ralph 
Wewitzer. 12mo. pp. 312 6s. Miller, 1814. 

. Mr. Ralph Wewitzer, who has so often amused us from the 

boards of old Drury, now undertakes ‘ to put on his boldest suit of 

mirth ;’ to proclaim laughter au universal panacca, a promoter of 

health and longevity, and his ‘ Cream of Jests’ a complete 

* laughing stock’—a sample of his taste is at the reader's service. 


* In utrumque paratus. 

‘ Leo Allatius being asked by Pope Alexander VIL why he did 
not enter into orders, he answered, ‘‘ Because I wish to have it in 
my power to marry, if 1 please.” ‘* Then, (said his holiness) why 
don’t you marry?” * Because I wish to have it in my power, if [ 
please, to enter into orders,” 


* A Card pun. 
* A butcher’s boy running against a gentleman with his tray, made 
him exclaim, “‘ The deuce take the tray!” “ Sir, (said the lad) 
the deuce can’t take the tray.” ' 


© Christmas and Pye. 

* When John Bunyan, author of,the Pilgrim's Progress, was in 
Shrewsbury gaol for preaching and praying, a gentleman who 
knew his abhorrence of any thing that sounded popish, and wished 
to play upon his peculiarity, one 25th December sent his servant to 
the poor preacher, and desired his acceptance of a large Christmas 

ye. John took little time to consider; but seizing the pastry, 
desired the fellow to thank his master, and “ Tell him (added John) 
I have lived long enouzh, and am now hungry enough, to know the 
difierence between Christmas and pye.” 


‘ Orange boven. 
* Boney the Dutchmen forced to war, 
Against their inclination ; 
They rather had been trading far, 
Their natural vocation. 
* But having got the upper hand, 
Eager for restitution, 
And for their shops, they well have plann’d 
A counter-revolution, 
‘ A lecture on heads. 
** To this night’s masquerade, (quoth Dick) 
By pleasure I am beckon'd,’ 
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And think ’twould be a jolly trick 
To go as Charles the Second. 
‘Tom felt for repartee a thirst, 
And thus to Richard said : 
*< You'd better go as Charles the First, 
For that requires no head.”’’ 
* Imprisonment for debt. 
“ Of old, the debtor, who insolvent died, 
Egypt the rites of sepulture denied ; 
A different trade enlighten’d Christians drive, 
And charitably bury him alive,’ 
* The student. 
* My garden neat 
Has got a seat, 
That's hid from every eye, sir; 
There, day and night, 
I read and write, 
And nobody's the wiser.’ 

Mr. Wewitzer seems in his preface to know the qualifications for 
the compiler of a Jest Book, but to forget them sometimes in his 
compilation. * He should never indulge in personality,’ says he-—~ 
and he relates, at p. 5, a sfory relative to an illustrious female 


“writer which is grossly unfeeling, We expected more originality 


than our laughter-making comedian treats us with—but perhaps 
he reserves his own jokes for other occasions, 





ART. 22.—Frostiana ; ora history of the river Thames, in a frozen state; 
with an account of the late severe frost: and the wonderful effects of frost, 
snow, ice, and cold in England, and in different parts of the world; in- 
terspersed with varions amusing anccdotes. To which is added the art of 
Skating. Printed and published on the ice, on the river Thames, February 
5, 1814, by G. Davis. 12mo. pp. 146. 3s. boards. Sherwood and Co. 
AN amusing little volume for young folks, and those who want 

to know ‘all about frosts and cold weather.’ The account of the 

effects of the late frost in London, and the ice fair on the Thames 
is extracted from the public journals, and put together im the shape 
of a daily narrative, which, if it occupies no very great part of the 
book, and does not relate all the drownings that took place, leaves 
room for a great deal of information under various heads,—as— 

Frost, Freezing, Frozen markets in Russia; Snow, Snow-bath and 

Hot-bath ; Ice, Ice-hills, Ice-Islands, Glaciers ; Palace of Ice, Ham- 

burgh Ice-boat ; Cold andits effects; Northern Winters ; Sledges ; 

Skating; Frosts on the Thames in 1715-16, 1739-40, 1767-8, 

1788-9. How to make artificial Snow, Ice, Ice cream, and Ice- 

house ;—account of persons buried in Snow ; an Icy Epitaph, &c. &e. 

To heighten the value of the Volume, the preface, which is dated 

Snow Hill, declares that a large portion of the title page of the work, 

was actually printed on the Ice on the River Thames, 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 


Notr.—hd, signifies bornd—h. bd. half-hound—sd. sewed. The 
rest are, with few exceptions, in boards. . ed. signifies edition 


—n. ed. new edition. 


ADAM’s, A. LL. D. Roman An- 
tiquities, n. ed. 10s. 

Alphonso, King of Castile; a 
Spanish tragedy, 4to. 5s. 6d. 

Ancient Drama ; containing Mar- 
lowe’s tragedy of Doctor Faustus. 
No. 1. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Armstrong’s, J. Facts and Obser- 
vations relative to Puerperal Fever, 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Ayton’s, R., Voyage round Great 
Britain, undertaken in the summer 
of the year 1813, and commencing 
from the Land’s End, Cornwall, with 
a serics of coloured views cf the 
coast, drawn and engraved by W. 
Doniell, F. R.A. No. 1. 10s. 6d. 

Barrow’s, Rev. S., Sermons, adapt- 
ed to the use of Schools, for every 
Sunday in the year, second edition, 
12mo. 7s. bd. 

Baxtcr’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest ; 
n. ed. 4s. 6d. 

Baynton’s, T., Account of the 
Diseases of the Spine, &vo. 5s. 6d. 

Beveridge’s Private ‘Thoughts, n. 
ed. 4s. 

Blacow’s, Rev. Rich., Letter to 
Matthew Gregson, Esq. treasurer of 
the Bluecoas school, Liverpool, on 
declining to preach a charity Sermon 
for that excellent institution, 2s. 

Blister, the, or a little Piecd to 
Draw ; a petit burletta, in one avt, 
$vo. Is. 

Bower, the, of Bliss; with other 
amatory poems, Svo. &s. 

British Gallery of Pictures, second 
series. Nos. 9 and 10, 10s. 6d. each. 
Proofs on India paper, 21s. 

Buchanan's, Rev. C., Address at 
the Church Missiouary Society, Jan. 
1814, 2s. 6d. 

Burney’s, Miss, Evelina, n. ed. 
2 vols. 24mo. Ss. 

Burton's, Richard, History of 
the Kingdom of Scotiand, n. ed. 4to. 
18s. ; royal 4to. £5. 3s. 

» History of 
the House of Orange, n. ed, 4to. 
14s.; royal 4to. £2. 12s. 6d. 

Byron's, Lord, Corsair, a Tale, 
8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Calvus’s Letters on the Prelimi- 
naries of Peace, Svo. 4s. 

Clifford’s, A., Tixall Poetry, 4to. 
£2. 2s. royal 4to. proofs £3. 3s. 

Collyer’s, W.B. D. D. Sermon, 








delivered at Salter’s Hall, Jan. 2 
8vo. 1s. 

Currie’s Medical Reports on Wa- 
ter, 5th ed. 2 vols. 8yo. 18s. 

Dalzel’s Analecta Greca Minora, 
n. ed. 8vo. 6s. 

Dante’s Vision; or Hell, Purgatory 
and Paradise : translated by the Rev. 
H. F. Carey, 3 vols. 32mo. 12s. 

Delectanville’s French Dictionary, 
Sih ed. 8vo. 14s. bd. 

D’Hassendonck’s,J.B. M.A.,Dutch 
Grammar, 12mo. 6s. bd. 

» Dutch 
Vocabulary, 12mo. 3s. Gd. bd. 

Dow’s Appeal Cases in the House 
of Lords, Vol. 1. rayal 8vo. £1. 2s. 

Duncan, A. senr. M. D, on Ca- 
tarrhal, Apostematous, and Tuber- 
culous Consumption, 8vo. 5s. 

Edgeworth’s, Maria, Patronage, 
4 vols. 12mo. 2d ed. £1. 8s. 

Fainburgh Annual! Register for 
1811, 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 4s. 

Medical and Physical Jpurnal for 
1813, S8vo. 12s. 6d 

Vast-India Register and Directory 
for 1814, 8s. 

Familiar Scenes, Histories and Re. 
flections, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Farmer's Magazine for 1813, 8yo. 
126. 6d. 

Faulkner’s, Rev. W., Strictures on 
reading the Church Service, 2d ed. 
corrected, demy 3s. 6d. royal 5s. 

“ For England ho!” a melo dra 
matic Opera, in two acts, lvo. 2s. 

Frey’s, Rev. J. Hebrew Bible, 
part 8, 

Grant's, J., Thoughts on the Origin 

and Descent of the Gael, 8vo. 16s. 

Gregory’s Father's Legacy to his 
Daughters, n. ed. foolscap 4s. 

Hawkins’s, H. and L. M,, Ser- 
monets, addressed to those who 
have not the power of attention to 
composition of a higher kind, royal 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Hervey’s, Mrs., Amabel ; or, Me- 
moirs of a Woman of Fashion, 4 
vol. 12mo. £1. 8s. 

Hopkins’s, J.. Accouchewr’s Vade 
Mecum, 12mo. 6s. 

Hoyle’s Games Impreved,by Charles 
Jones, Esq. n. ed. 18mo. 17s. 6d. 

Hame’s History of England, with 
the Continuation by Smolict, 20 vols. 
18mo, £3. 10s, 











Inquiry into the author of Junius, 
Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Isocratus Epistole, n. ed. 18mo. 
4s. bd. . 

Justin Delphini, n. ed. Svo. 8s. 

Kauffman’s Dictionary of Mer- 
chandise, n. ed. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Kelly’s Practical Introduction to 
Spherices and Nautical Astronomy, 
4th ed. royal 8vo. 12s. 

Key's, J., Treatise on the Breed- 
ing and Management of Bees, n. ed. 
12mo. 6s. 

Laura Valchcret, a Tale for Ado- 
lescence, 12mo. 5s. 

Leland’s Oration® of Demos- 
thenes, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Letters of Ortis to Lorenzo, royal 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Londina I\lustrata, No. XVI. con- 
taining 4 plates, 8s. 1. p. 10s. 6d. 

Longman and Co.’s Bibliotheca 
Curiosa, part 1, for 1814. A cata- 
logue of curious, rare, and valuable 
books, splendid illustrated works, 
collections of prints, a fine collection 
of works in black letter, by Caxton, 
Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, &c. 4to. 
Is. sd. 

Lerimer, a Tale, 12me. 6s. 

M‘Henry’s, L. J. A., Exercises on 
Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, and 
Synonymes of the Spanish Lan- 
guage, 4s. bd. 

Mangin’s, Rev. E., View of the 
Pleasures arising from a Love of 
Books; 12s. 6d. 

Mason’s Self knowledge; a Life 
and Index, 24mo. 2s.6d.  ~ 

Medico Chirurgica! Transactions, 
published by the Medical Chirurgi- 
cal Society of London, Vol. IV. 8vo. 

£1. Is. 

Memoires et de la Correspondance 
du Baron de Grimm et Diderot, pour 
les Annes 17531770. Part 1. 3 
vol. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Missionary, the, a Poem, cr. 8vo. 7s. 





Register, for 1813, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mitford's History of Greece, new 
edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 41. 4s. 

Moore’s G. Lives of Cardinal] Albe- 
roni, the Duke of Ripperda, and 
Marquis Pombal, 2d ed. 8vo. 12s. 

Mystery and Confidence, a novel, 
by the author of the Blind Child, 3 
vol. 12mo. 18s. 
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Narrative, A, respecting the Bills 
framed for regulating the law of 
bankruptcy in Scotland, 8vo. 2s. 64. 

——— of Remarkable Events, 
in and near Leipzig, Oct. 1813, 
8vo. 5s. 

Neele’s General Atlas, including 
all the new discoveries. Part. I. 
Imp. 4to. 11. 1s. col. to be completed 
in 4 parts. 

New Week's Preparation, n. ed.2 
parts, Is. 6d. each. 

Whole Duty of Man, n. ed. 8vo. 
9s. bd. : 

Pamphleteer, No. IV. 8vo. 6s. 64. 

Parker's S. Primitive Christianity, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Parkins’ Dr. Universal Fortane- 
teller, n. ed. 2s. 6d. sd. 

Philippart’s J. Memoirs, &e. of 
General Moreau, 8vo. 14s. 

Picard L. B. Aventures d’Eugene 
de Senneville et de Guillaume De- 
lorme, 4vol. 12mo. 11. Is. 

Picture, the, of London, for 1814 
6s. 6d. bd. 

Playfair’s W. Political Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Political state of Europe after the 
battle of Leipsic, Svo. 4s. . 

Porsoniana, or Scraps from Por- 
son’s Rich Feast, 8vo. 3s. sd. 

Porter’s, Sir R. K. Narrative of the 
campaign in Russia, during the year 
1812, sd.ed. 8vo. 16s. 

Posthumous Parodies and other 
pieces, 8ve. 6s. 

Pott’s, Rev. J.. H. Thanksgiving 
Sermon, 2s. 6d. ; 

Potter's Antiquities of Greece, 
n. ed. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Powers, the, of Britain, a poem 
8vo. Is. 6d. " j 

Powis R. on the different systems 
of shoeing horses, particularly at the 
college and the Prince Regent’s 
stables, Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Purch’s F. Flora Americe Sep- 
tentrionalis, 2 vols. 8yo. 36s. col. 21. 
12s. 6d. 

Reece’s R. M. D. Medical Guide. 
fer Tropical Climates, 8vo. 9s, 

Retrospect of Philosophiea], Me- 
chanical, and Agricultural Discove- 
ries, No. 34. 

Romaine’s Works, n. ed. 6 vol. 8v0, 
31. 3s. 

Russell’s Rev. M. view of the sys- 
tem of education in Scotland, 8vo. 6s. 
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Schiegel’s A. W. copics of original 
letters and dispatches from generals, 
ministers, &c. at Paris, to Bavnaparte 
at Dresden, intercepted by the allies, 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Scot’s Magazine for 1813, 8vo. 
20s. h. b. 

Sinclair’s, Sir J. account of the sys- 
teins of Husbandry, n. ed. 2 vols. Svo. 
30s. 

Something concerning Nobody, 
edited by Somebody, cr. 8vo. plain 
7s. col. 9s. 

Surtes Horatione —A poetical re- 
view of Poetical Taleut, &c. with 
notes, cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Suuthey’s, R. Carmen Triumphale 
for the commencement of the year 
1814, 4to. 3s. 6d. sd. 

Splenduur of Adversity, a domes- 
tic Story, 3 vol. 12mo. 1s. 





Correspondence, &c. 


Stower’s C. Printers’ Price Book, 
8vo0. 18s. 
Sturm’s reflections on the works of 
God, n, ed. 2 vol. 12mo. 7s. 8vo, 13s, 
Svinine’s P. details concerning 
Gen. Moreau and his last moments 
l2ino, 5s. 6d. 
Thurlow’s, Lord, Moon- 
light and other poems, with several 


‘| translations. by the late Ld. Chance 


Thurlow, 4to. 5s. sd. . 

Valpy’s Deicctus Sententiarum Gre. 
carum, n.ed. I2mo. price 4s. bd. 

Virgilii Opera; in Fidem Opti- 
morum Exemplarium, Castigata, 
18mo. 4s.bd. , 

Watkins, J. LLD. Family Instruc- 
tor, 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

Wewitzer’s, C. R. School for Wits, 
12mo. 6s. 

Williams’s, T. Auctioneers’ Practi. 
cal Guide, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. Wii1i14Ms will find a Packet addressed to him at our Pub- 


lisher's. . 


An ApvocatTe’s wish shali be complied with. 

J. L.'s suggestion we thank him for. We shail be obliged by 
the ‘ further explanation’ he promises. 

We are sorry to postpone a-satisfactory answer to our ‘ Hebrew’ 


correspondent. He will please to recollect that the subject of his 
inquiry occurred under the management of the former Editor: 
we have no immediate means of communicating with the gentle. 
man who wrote the article to which he refers, 





The Friends und Correspondents of the CriticaL REVIEW are 
respectfully informed, that this Journal, since the last month, has 
passed into the hands of xew Proprietors; who, in maturing an 
extensive and liberal Plan for its futare management, have con- 
fided its interests, without restriction, to an Editor peeuliarly 
qualified by experience, ability, and integrity, to extend its cri- 
tical and literary reputation ; and, through whom, the assistance 
of other gentlemen, of various and distinguished talent, has been 
secured, 

The new Eprror hopes for Confidence and Indulgente, until 
the proposed Plan can be fully developed. 

*,* Communications addressed to the Eprror of the Car- 
TicaL Review, Advertisements for the Wrapper, and Bills 
for stitching in, will be thankfully received by the Publisher 
Joun Souter, No. 1, Paternoster Row, 





